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It is essential that paper should be economised. 
Haphazard purchasing means “returns,” and “returns” 
mean waste. We would therefore appeal to those of 
our readers who have not already done so either to 
place a regular order with a newsagent or to subscribe 
to the paper direct. 


HE President’s recommendation to Congress to 
declare War on Austria-Hungary has en- 
countered no opposition in America, and will 
produce a good effect in Europe, especially in Italy. 
His policy towards Germany’s Allies seems quite con- 
sistent. Unless there is need to pit American ships, 
troops, or aeroplanes against them, he prefers not to 
declare war, but rather by preserving some contact 
to seek opportunities of detaching them from the enemy 
block. But if strategical considerations demand _ it, 
he is ready to declare war at any time. The con- 
siderations which have motived the present declara- 
tion may be assumed to be both naval and military. 
The large areas of the Mediterranean, which the British 
Navy leaves to the navies of France and Italy, are the 
scene nowadays of most of the submarine sinkings. 
American anti-submarine flotillas would be of special 
service there, and their immediate despatch would not 
surprise anybody. Occasion may also arise for sending 
American aviators to North Italy, and perhaps, later, 
American troops. 





a * 
The tremendous fighting near Cambrai, on which we 
comment elsewhere, has made most of the week’s 
military history. On the Italian front, however, a 











new and formidable enemy offensive was launched on 
Tuesday against the critical sector immediately north- 
east of Asiago on the Sette Communi plateau. The 
offensive seems to be under the direction of the former 
Austrian Commander-in-Chief, Conrad von Hoetzen- 
dorf. It is to be hoped that this blow may be arrested ; 
its success would mean another big retreat. In Palestine, 
General Allenby is still outside Jerusalem, though his 
observers have a good view of the city from a summit 
a few miles off. He has made practically no progress 
for ten days, and is presumably improving his com- 
munications before attempting another advance. In 
Mesopotamia, General Maude’s successor, General Mar- 
shall, has won a small success over Turks on his right 
flank, where the Diala comes through the mountains : 
an interesting feature of it was the co-operation of a 
Russian force with our own. Lastly, the complete 
expulsion of the German troops from East Africa has 
finished the conquest of the German colonies. Un- 
luckily, the German Commander-in-Chief, Colonel von 
Lettow-Vorbeck, has escaped with a small force over 
the Portuguese frontier into Mozambique, where he 
may yet give trouble before he is caught. 
rK % os 


In Russia the week has been eventful. The elections 
for the Constituent Assembly proceed and show ‘that 
the Bolsheviks, who have (at the moment of writing) 
a slight lead over the Cadets, who are themselves a 
little ahead of the Revolutionary Socialists, cannot 
command, even at the moment of their triumph, any- 
thing like a majority of votes over the whole of Russia. 
Thus far, however, they are gaining ground. They have 
captured General Headquarters, and they have formally 
opened negotiations for an armistice with the German 
generals. The seizure of headquarters resulted in the 
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death of General Dukhonin. But he was killed by a 
mob, not murdered officially; and the comment of the 
Bolshevik Commander-in-Chief, Ensign Krylenko, who 
protested against this tarnishing of the honour of the 
Revolution, had an unmistakably sincere ring. Even 
the Bolshevik leaders appear to have learnt at least 
that lesson from history: that once you have begun 
executing your political opponents there is no knowing 
where the process will stop. 


* * * 


What will come of the negotiations with the Germans 
no man can positively say, but nothing has yet hap- 
pened to modify the view we have always held, that it 
is most rash and dangerous to assume that a separate 
peace will be made by the Russians. In the first place, 
the Leninites themselves protest that they do not want 
a separate, but a general, peace: they are pinning their 
hopes to what they think to be the possibility of all the 
peoples and all the armies suddenly refusing to go on. 
In the second place, contact with the Germans must 
almost certainly show them that the enemy of their 
dreams is not the enemy of reality, and that, whatever 
the rest of the world may think, the Germans are 
anything but ready for a peace on Bolshevik lines— 
a peace which, in its ratification of the universal 
right of nationalities to  self-determination, must 
resemble the peace aimed at by President Wilson, but 
is not to be contemplated by the Kaiser or the 
Emperor of Austria. Trotsky states that all his nego- 
tiations will take place in the open and a summary 
will be published daily. The first instalment indicates 
that the fundamental difficulties are being approached 
already. 

* * * 

The Germans, being soldiers and not politicians, 
would not listen to the Russian statement of peace 
aims and made an “ evasive declaration.’’ Another 
“‘ evasive ’’ reply came to a proposal that the Germans 
should take part in a movement for an immediate 
universal armistice. And when the Russians demanded 
that the Germans should retire from the islands in 
Moon Sound, and agree not to send forces from the 
Russian front to other fronts, the Germans “ declared 
such conditions unacceptable, and expressed the opinion 
that such demands could be addressed only to a con- 
quered country.” In making the stipulation about 
the transference of troops, the Russians are acting 
partly in their own interests: they have a tremendous 
opinion of German strength and visualise the possi- 
bility of the reinforced Germans in the West smashing 
the English and French, and then returning to do what 
they like with Russia. But we also believe that they 
genuinely do not desire to let their own Allies down 
completely. This, of course, is the one and only thing 
the Germans want them to do, and it is with that only 
object that the Germans, who are not visionaries, have 
gone into the negotiations. Are such negotiations 
likely to succeed ? 

* * * 


On Wednesday the Government, putting its Whips 
on and aided by its enormous phalanx of salaried 


members, managed to cairy the propose! to recommit 
the Reform Bill in order to insert a scheme for re- 
distributing Irish seats. The Government have a 
certain amount of reason on their side in urging that 
Irish redistribution should accompany British redistri- 
bution, but too much may be sacrificed to the appear- 
ance of consistency, especially in the peculiar circum- 
stances of this case. The Home Rule Act, which 
greatly reduces the number of Irish Members at West- 
minster, is on the Statute Book. The Irish Con- 
vention, which it is still hoped may produce another 
scheme for the government of Ireland, is on the verge 
of reporting. The Nationalist Members, who, as a 
body have stood for the Empire and the Allied cause 
during the war, were unanimous in their conviction 
that this “ trick’ would increase Irish disaffection and 
the strength of Sinn Fein, and gave passionate expression 
to their belief that behind the scheme was the hard, 
vindictive mind of their enemy, Sir Edward Carson. 
In these conditions a Government which was primarily 
concerned with retaining the sympathies of Ireland 
might well have dropped its prima facie logic. As it 
was, the Government pushed on, trading upon their 
knowledge that many Members (including the Oppo- 
sition Front Bench) would put up with almost any 
amendments rather than imperil the Bill. Our sym- 
pathies are entirely with the official Nationalists who 
have been left to fight their battle in Ireland alone. 


* 2 * 


Compulsory Rationing of the essential foodstuffs 
has been decided on, it seems, by the War Cabinet, as 
and when it may be found necessary; and Lord 
Rhondda’s staff is busily perfecting the Sugar Ticket 
registration system as the model for a scheme which 
may be applied, when required, to other commodities 
What the Government appears not yet adequately to 
realise is the very grave discontent that is rising in the 
industrial districts, and in poor quarters of London, 
at the hardships already inflicted. Women wait 
for hours in queues, often to find that no more sugar 
or tea or margarine is to be had. Mothers are failing 
to get milk for infants. Young children are suffering 
in health. Very distressing instances are being re- 
ported, and they are making public meetings angry. 
It is said that Lord Rhondda wants to call upon the 
Local Health Authorities to organise a milk supply for 
all infants, and on the Local Education Authorities to 
provide milk for all children at school, giving to the 
orders of these authorities absolute priority, and making 
it a penal offence to supply any milk so long as any such 
orders remain unsatisfied. It is said, too, though we 
hesitate to believe it, that Lord Rhondda’s arrange- 
ments in this respect are being “held up” by the 
Local Government Board, which is raising the objection 
that milk is not to be supplied, even on grounds of 
Public Health, to any children who are not, in the 
obsolete Poor Law sense, “ destitute’’! We cannot 
believe that Mr. Hayes Fisher can be taking this line. 


* ok aK 


The policy and purpose of Compulsory Rationing is 
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commonly misunderstood. Its object will not be, 
primarily or principally, to prevent selfish rich people 
from consuming more than their prescribed share of 
the aggregate available supplies—an object which 
cannot in practice be attained so long as riches remain 
in private hands. Those who have money to spend 
ean, if they will, defeat all rationing restrictions. What 
the Government hopes to achieve by Compulsory 
Rationing is the more practicable result of ensuring that 
every person shall be able actually to get his share of thet 
rationed articles week by week. It is for this reason 
that the rationing will be based on the system of regis- 
tered orders, and on organised plans for supplying to 
every retailer, week by week, the full amount of the 
orders registered through him. It follows that it is 
important that Compulsory Rationing should not be 
confined to a few articles such as sugar, bread and meat. 
It ought at once to be introduced for as many foodstuffs 
as the Government can control, notably for all the 
imported cereal substitutes; for cheese, butter and 
margarine; for tinned meat and fish; for tea, coffee 
and cocoa; and for jam and marmalade. For Lord 
Rhondda to guarantee to every family its assigned 
minimum quota of the weekly available supply of all 
these commodities—it could be done—would be a 
great stroke. Anything less than this would be merely 
to harass the poor, whilst leaving the rich practically 
free to get for themselves all the unrationed articles. 


2 % * 


The interruption of production in the Coventry fac- 
tories of aeroplane components is happily over, but 
similar trouble is looming at Birmingham, Sheffield and 
elsewhere, and the greatest care is required. Mr. 
Churchill should see to it that the statements prepared 
in his office for Mr. Kellaway and for publication con- 
cerning these matters are drawn up with more accuracy 
and less provocative partisanship. An interruption of em- 
ployment is nearly always the result of a failure to agree 
of two equally independent contracting parties ; and it 
will not do for the Government always to assume that 
the workmen ought to have accepted the employers’ 
terms. Why should not the employers have accepted 
the workmen’s terms ? In the present case the trouble 
occurred, not over wages or hours, but over a refusal by 
the employers to allow their workmen to be represented 
in negotiations by the “‘ Shop Stewards’? whom the 
workmen had chosen. By what right do employers 
claim to dictate how those with whom they are bar- 
gaining shall be represented ? Employers used to refuse 
to meet the Trade Union officials, saying they would 
deal only with their own workmen. At Coventry they 
refused to meet their own workmen, insisting that nego- 
tiations should be conducted only through the Trade 
Unions. Neither position is tenable. The respective 
spheres in the joint management of workshop conditions 
of the “* Shop Stewards ” or Workshop Committee, and 
the District Committee or National Executive of the 
Trade Union, are not easy to decide. The public at 
large is completely puzzled by the question; the 
ordinary journalist, however ready to assume that 
whatever the workmen do is wrong, is, to say the least, 


imperfectly informed about it; and we propose to 
discuss the matter next week. But, anyhow, the 
decision is not one for the employer. 


* * * 


The Secretary for India has moved on from Delhi to 
Calcutta. During his stay at the capital Mr. Montagu 
and the Viceroy received about thirty deputations and 
granted interviews to twice as many individual repre- 
sentatives of Indian and Anglo-Indian opinion. The 
procedure of the deputations has been strictly formal. 
In the case of the majority of the reform or anti-reform 
schemes submitted, the main points are well known ; 
in some cases they have already been before the public 
for months. This statement applies, for example, to 
the elaborate programme presented together by the 
National Congress and Moslem League, with which Mrs. 
Besant’s Home Rule League is, for present purposes, 
associated. But it does not apply to a new and inte- 
resting factor in the situation—a set of proposals agreed 
upon at a joint conference of influential Europeans and 
conservative Indians. The cables have been singularly 
reticent about this move, the chief aim of which would 
appear to be a form of provincial autonomy not so far 
discussed. Its production distinctly implies that the 
better mind of Anglo-India has not been swayed by the 
intransigent section of the Anglo-Indian Press. Lord 
Chelmsford and Mr. Montagu are entitled at any rate to 
a reasonable measure of calm in the political atmosphere. 
The excited newspapers of Calcutta and Madras unfor- 
tunately prevented that at the outset, but the new joint 
scheme will do excellent service if it provides a starting- 
point for fresh discussion. 


* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes :—The very strong 
demonstrations for peace in which the Nationalist 
(Redmondite) Press indulged on the occasion of the 
publication of Lord Lansdowne’s letter are explicable 
enough. We here, after our refusal to adopt conscrip- 
tion, and our protests against the application of war 
taxes to this country, cannot with self-respect advocate 
anything in the nature of the knock-out blow. Never- 
theless, cynics may find a source of gratification in the 
fact that Lord Lansdowne receives at last the praise of 
Irish Nationalists, being coupled by them with Pope 
Benedict for sanity and courage. For where Ireland 
is concerned Lord Lansdowne has always been regarded 
as one of the most reactionary of British statesmen ; 
as Mr. G. K. Chesterton has remarked, from his League 
of Nations at least one Nation would be conspicuously 
absent. The war, however, has brought one disaster 
after another upon the heads of Irish politicians, and 
they may well desire the end from party as well as other 
considerations. As for the general sentiment of the 
country, that too is pacific. A large body of opinion— 
including much that votes Sinn Fein—is in dread of 
further turmoil in this country and approves the point 
of view of Cardinal Logue, who recently in an exhor- 
tation for general peace denounced the Volunteer- 
Republican propaganda on the grounds of the futility 
and wickedness of war. 
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THE SITUATION REMAINS 
UNCHANGED 


E are not among those who were shocked by the 

W publication of Lord Lansdowne’s letter. If 

Lord Lansdowne held views which he believed, 
after mature deliberation, to be sound and the adoption 
of which, to his thinking, might save the lives of 
thousands of men, he would have been a coward not 
to publish them. Criticism, provided it is fair and 
above board, is never useless, and the opinion is a poor 
one which cannot find new strength in resistance 
against an attack. That said, we cannot but record 
our opinion that Lord Lansdowne’s central contentions 
were profoundly bad and struck at the roots of every 
ideal for which the Allies have been standing in this 
war. We cannot realise their nature more vividly 
than by reading the Lansdowne letter in conjunction 
with the address delivered to Congress by President 
Wilson—who, and we say it with a certain shame, is 
becoming more and more the principal spokesman not 
only of America but also of all that is best in England. 
Superficially there was a great deal in common between 
the two pronouncements. Neither statesman desires 
to harry Germany out of mere revenge ; each desires a 
secure and durable peace; each has decided that the 
solemnly bound League of Nations is the only machinery 
which will secure it. But whereas Lord Lansdowne 
talks of negotiations, President Wilson talks of strenuous 
and victorious war as a means of securing his ends. 

The greater portion of Lord Lansdowne’s manifesto 
was devoted to things upon which he, and President 
Wilson, and all humane men, are agreed, but we fear 
that the most important parts of it were those less 
bulky passages—and still more those underlying assump- 
tions—which betray a fundamental difference of opinion 
between Lord Lansdowne on the one hand and the 
great volume of opinion in England and America on 
the other. 

President Wilson was positive in his declaration that 
no forcible break-up of the Central Empires was in- 
tended, but he also made it clear that in his opinion 
their populations should be free to determine their own 
destinies. That has been the avowed aim of the Grand 
Alliance from the beginning of the war, and it is based 
not merely upon a desire to act (in the President’s 
words) according to the concept of eternal and immutable 
** justice and mercy,” but because they have held that 
the unsatisfied aspirations of subject races were one of 
the principal causes of this war, and will probably, if 
they remain unsatisfied, lead to further conflicts in the 
future. Of all this what has Lord Lansdowne to say ? 
What are his views about Alsace, about Poland, about 
Jugo-Slavia ? We do not know: all we know is that 
he thinks that some of the war-aims that the Allies 
announced a year ago are probably “ unattainable,” 
and that discussion might result in further whittling. 
“When it comes to the wholesale rearrangement of 
the map of South-Eastern Europe we may well ask for 
a suspension of judgment and for the elucidation which 
a frank exchange of views between the Allied Powers 
alone afford.” “If necessary,” the Allies are 


can 


“to revise ’’ their territorial requirements. Well, we 
are not saying that the arrangements between the 
Allies—which we have not seen—are in all respects 
satisfactory; but we have every reason to think 
that the flaws which we suspect are not the weaknesses 
of which Lord Lansdowne is thinking. The modifica- 
tions he wants are modifications which would make a 
peace easier to arrange with Germany and Austria ; 
and we are quite unable to see what it is that he is 
suggesting, unless the throwing overboard as Jonahs 
of the smaller nations amongst the Allies and their 
friends. 

And why are we to modify our aims? In order to 
make peace with Germany, with the present rulers of 
Germany, with the men to whom Lord Lansdowne 
presumably (it is only fair to him to presume this) refers 
when he speaks of the “criminals who provoked ” 
the war. We may all, like President Wilson, share 
Lord Lansdowne’s desire that the Germans should be 
assured that we do not propose to force upon them a 
Government not of their own choice. The Government 
they have is the Government which is described by 
President Wilson as “a thing without conscience or 
honour or capacity for covenanted peace.” It is the 
Government which gambled with the lives of millions 
in order to secure its own military commercial aims ; 
which wantonly invaded Belgium, brazenly urging 
that the wrong was justified since it promoted its own 
interests ; which has furnished daily since then new 
proofs of its unexampled brutality and faithlessness, 
and which does not attempt to disguise the undisguisable 
fact that it is out for one thing only: the glorification 
and growth of Germany at any expense to the rest of 
the world. If, President Wilson observes, the German 
people prefer to retain this Government, they are at 
liberty to do so, and the rest of the world, which must 
safeguard itself against the intrigues of Prussia, will be 
at liberty, and will prefer, to boycott it. A reliable and 
pacific Germany will be admitted to the League of 
Nations ; an unregenerate, autocratic Germany will be 
a pariah outside the League, and the League will mainly 
exist in order to hold it in check. There is never the 
slightest trace of vindictiveness or unintelligent race- 
hatred about President Wilson’s remarks ; he has been 
guided to his conclusions by his reason, operating in 
the light of his ideals. To Lord Lansdowne, appar- 
ently, all this is meaningless. For all he shows to the 
contrary, he has seen no connection between German 
theory and practice, and has not even observed German 
practice. It is he himself who is to blame if we deduce 
from his document that he looks on the war merely 
as one more struggle between rival Great Powers, 
much of a muchness, six of one and half a dozen of the 
other; that he feels the game is not worth the candle 
and would like to try, by playing with counters over 
the table, for a compromise which should conveniently 
leave on one side both the crimes of the strong and the 
claims of the weak. We do not wish to make unfair 
generalisations, but we cannot help saying that in an 
Irish landlord, who has spent half his life fighting Home 
Rule and all other democratic measures, these views 
are not altogether surprising. Nor can we avoid the 
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thought that the brand of League of Nations with 
which he gilds his pill of surrender would be not very 
unlike the old Holy Alliance. 


“We are not going to lose this war,” says Lord 
Lansdowne, in the very act of suggesting, at a moment 
when the Germans are temporarily in a very strong 
position, that we ought not to prolong it. But we 
cannot go on—to victory, that is—except at the cost 
of universal exhaustion and ruin. President Wilson’s 
speech, and a few elementary calculations, are su flicient 
answer to him, The world’s democracies have said 
“ Yes” to this war, and no change has occurred to 
convert the “ Yes” into “ No.” Ii it was ever worth 
winning it is worth winning now; if a compromise is 
desirable we could probably have got as good a one 
two years ago as now. ‘“ The last man and the last 
dollar” is in a sense a mere figure of speech, but in 
another sense it is not. Common sense tells us that in 
a struggle where the preponderance of populations, of 
wealth, of resources, is so heavily on one side as it is 
on ours in this war, total exhaustion is bound to come 
first, if it come at all, to the other side. What the 
phrase does affirm is not Lord Lansdowne’s view, that 
the last man will spend the last dollar and perish, but 
the unshakable determination of the democracies to 
attain victory and to achieve the aims which they have 
had throughout the war. It is just conceivable that 
at some stage we may be betrayed by the weak morale 
of our statesmen; but, failing that, we can win, and 
we shall go on until we do win. That is the view of the 
enormous majority of Americans and Englishmen. 
And, although no one man or group of men can speak 
for the whole Army, every evidence that we have 
tends to show that above all it is the view of those 
millions of men in the field who, for humanity’s sake and 
for ours, are daily sacrificing their comfort and daily 
risking suffering or death and the loss of all that they 
have loved and hoped. Lord Lansdowne’s letter made 
a week-end’s wonder, but it has, fortunately, left 
matters precisely where they stood before. 


THE FIGHTING BEFORE 
CAMBRAI 


HE last fortnight has witnessed in the West 
some of the bloodiest fighting in the war. It 
has been made possible by the November- 

December drought. Could our High Command have 
foreseen such a freak of the weather, and could they 
have prevented our political masters from transferring 
to Italy General Plumer and his staff, who had conducted 
the whole of the later (i.c., the successful) operations 
in Flanders, they might have continued those vital 
operations, and perhaps carried them to a decisive issue. 
We say “ perhaps,” because the story of the fighting 
near Cambrai suggests that the diversion of man-power 
and gun-power from the Western to the Italian front 
has been on such a seale as nearly, for the moment, to 
destroy our margin of superiority in the West. 





The Cambrai operation was an alternative. It was 
on experimental lines, on a limited seale, and seems to 
have been started by us with moderate ambitions. We 
did more than we hoped, and overran on November 
20th and 21st a salient of country which would have 
been most valuable could we have kept it in its entirety. 
But it was not easy to keep. It was too narrow in 
proportion to its depth, and its head was not near 
enough to Cambrai to prevent the enemy from using 
four railways to bring up troops and guns. This 
advantage in communications has doubtless been one 
element in the local superiority to which the enemy 
has owed his success. Of that success it is just as well 
to speak frankly. The Germans have not done all they 
intended; they have not abolished the gap in the 
Hindenburg Line; still less have they effectively 
breached our own. But they have deprived our new 
salient of most of its value, and captured more British 
prisoners and guns than at any time since 1914. They 
have done so, moreover, in face of a British resistance 
whose heroism against odds is agreed by all eye-witnesses 
to have been unsurpassed. 

The story of the battles is something like this. The 
British, under Sir Julian Byng, won their surprise victory 
on November 20th, and on that and the next day had 
all the advantage. Valuable positions in the neighbour- 
hood of Cambrai fell into their hands after little resist- 
ance. On the following two days, November 22nd and 
23rd, the German reserves reacted, and overpowered the 
British front-line troops. A fringe a mile or two deep 
was torn off the whole face of our salient, and the most 
valuable of our advanced positions, Bourlon Wood, fell 
with the rest. On November 24th we brought up fresh 
troops and recaptured Bourlon Wood, which, after 
changing hands repeatedly, remained finally in ours. 
But we failed, though we tried repeatedly for days, to 
secure the flanks of the wood by recapturing Bourlon 
and Fontaine villages ; and we were equally unsuccessful 
in the costly attacks on Moeuvres and Inchy, by which 
we endeavoured to widen our salient’s base. Until 
November 30th the initiative remained chiefly with us, 
but we made no progress; and the correspondents 
attested every day the strong reinforcement of the 
enemy, and especially the vast and growing volume of 
his artillery fire. 

The counter-offensive, which these signs foreshadowed, 
began on November 30th. Its object, as expressed in a 
captured German order, signed by General von der 
Marwitz, was to destroy our salient by an encircling 
attack. The first pincer-thrust was pushed in on our 
right, where the southern face of our salient joined our 
old front line. It was very successful ; Villers-Guislain, 
Gonnelieu, La Vacquerie, and even Gouzeaucourt were 
taken with a rush, and also the important ridges to 
right and left of the last-named village. While the 
effect of this sudden blow was at its height, the Germans 
struck their second, aimed against the left face and 
front of our salient. Had they done as well here, they 
might have been victorious according to plan; but 
fortunately our defending troops held them. All-day 
attacks were beaten back at many points with great 
slaughter; and in the afternoon the worst perils on our 
defeated flank were averted by the Guards, who counter- 
attacked and retook Gouzeaucourt. La Vacquerie 
was also recovered. But we had lost prisoners, whom 
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the Germans put at 4,000, and guns, which a few days 
later they alleged to exceed 100. Moreover, their 
impetus was far from spent. Gonnelieu, which we 
next recaptured, we quickly lost; and the important 
Lateau Wood, on high ground half-way along the right 
face of our salient, was lost on December Ist. It 
enabled the enemy to bombard Masniéres in the rear ; 
and this valuable bridgehead across the Scheldt Canal, 
which had been held most gallantly against frontal 
attack, had to be evacuated on the evening of the same 
day. 

The German attacks continued in great force. Our 
final loss of La Vacquerie on December 8rd enabled the 
enemy to shell Bourlon Wood from the rear; and, on 
the evening of December 4th, this bitterly contested 
ground, the tit-bit of the whole salient, had to be 
evacuated in its turn. Throughout these operations 
the Germans seem to have enjoyed a marked superiority 
in men and guns, and were able to make their successive 
advances in the teeth of a superb resistance on the part 
of our troops. The war correspondents have been 
reduced to consoling us with the assurance that an 
abnormal number of Germans have been killed. No 
doubt the casualties have been high on both sides ; 
but we should take the consolation more seriously if 
we did not recall some occasions when it has been offered 
before. It was offered, for instance, in just the same 
terms last April and May, @ propos of the fighting which 
succeeded our original advance from Arras. We were 
told then that the slaughter of Germans in their counter- 
attacks exceeded all belief, and was good compensation 
for our own failure to make progress and utilise our 
victory. Not many returned British officers who took 
part in that hideous fighting on the Searpe and at 
Monchy-le-Preux could be found now to endorse such a 
view of it. What happened there was, on our part, a 
failure—temporary, no doubt, and not to be exaggerated 
—but a serious and costly failure nevertheless. The 
same must be said, probably, of the last fortnight’s 
struggle before Cambrai; and the methods employed to 
soften the news for the public—methods which both 
the French and Germans employ in similar cases in 
almost exactly the same way—ought not to prevent 
thoughtful observers from appraising the situation 
correctly. 

The weightiest question which it involves is—How 
far has the failure been due to the depletion of Sir 
Douglas Haig’s reserves by transfers to the Italian 
front? We are told by the newspapers that a large 
British army is now in Italy, comprising war-tried 
Western veterans, with guns and aviators to match. We 
were also told by M. Painlevé, before he left office, that 
the British Army was taking over a fresh strip of the 
French front—presumably in replacement of the French 
troops sent to Italy. It would seem thus that most, if 
not all, of the depletion due to the transfer of French as 
well as British troops to Italy has been at the expense 
of Sir Douglas Haig. His reserves were doubtless large 
before, but they were not illimitable ; the question is 
now whether they are large enough—particularly in 
view of the probable transfer of further German treops 
and guns from Russia. To draw attention to these 
points is not to imply that the Anglo-French reinforce- 
ments for Italy were a mistake. They were most 
necessary to restore the Italian moral and stabilise the 
defence south of the Alps. But a sufficient superiority 
on the British Western front—the only front which for 
the last seven months has seriously and constantly 
threatened the vital defences of the enemy—is also of 
the utmost importance. It ought to be unfailingly 


maintained, even if its maintenance involves changes 
in the disposition of our forces elsewhere, 


THE CONSCRIPTION OF 


WEALTH 
, \HE cope of the Government is approxi- 


mately fifty million pounds per week, whilst 

its receipts from taxation of all kinds (more 
than trebled since 1914) are, on an average throughout 
the year, little over twelve million pounds per week, 
The expenditure is certain to continue at some such 
rate for a good many months; for even should peace 
be declared in the near future, the necessary outgoings 
during the earlier part of the long period of 
demobilisation will hardly be much less, taking one 
thing with another, than the outgoings of war. The 
Government has to fill up the gap by borrowing on 
terms which are necessarily onerous, and even dangerous 
to the future well-being of the community. It is 
borrowing from the United States bankers and from 
the United States Government. There is a continual 
borrowing from the neutrals and from our own financiers 
on short-term Treasury Bills. It is in order to lessen 
the Government’s obligations in these directions, and 
to supplement what it can thus obtain, that every 
family in the nation is being urged to lend its savings 
by purchasing War Savings Certificates (promising to 
repay £1 for every 15s. 6d.) and National War Bonds 
bearing 5 per cent. interest and a bonus on redemption. 
It is accordingly the duty of everyone to cut down 
his personal expenditure to a minimum, and to take 
up as many of these securities as possible. Such 
savings have been coming in only at the rate of ten 
or twelve million pounds per week—though there will 
be a momentary spurt in the present “ dividend” 
week—and this amount is scarcely half of what is 
required to enable the more hazardous and the more 
objectionable forms of borrowing to be dispensed with. 
There are already over a thousand million pounds 
outstanding in short-term obligations which will need 
to be redeemed or renewed. In these circumstances 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer will be bound, probably 
early in next Session, to make new financial arrange- 
ments. It is whilst he is considering, necessarily with 
some anxiety, what he should propose to the House 
of Commons that a deputation ———s all sections 
of the organised wage-earning class—speaking in the 
name of certainly one-third of all the households of 
Great Britain, whose voting members are directly 
affiliated—presses on him the definite suggestion of a 
Conscription of Wealth. 

The very idea of the Conscription of Wealth used 
to send a shudder through the mental constitutions 
of the propertied class. It was red ruin and the 
breaking-up of laws, the Anabaptists of Munster and 
the Commune of Paris, and various other inadequately- 
known and_ imperfectly-remembered unspeakable 
horrors. Significantly enough, in the twentieth century, 
after three years of war, the idea did not seem to fill 
Mr. Bonar Law himself with any terror. He has more 
than once alluded to it in his own speeches as a possi- 
bility. The most orthodox economists have taken to 
discussing the ways and means of a special “ Capital 
Levy’ as quite a permissible, and even a promising, 
financial expedient. They talk about it in the City. 
It is therefore altogether too late for “ superior 
people of the last generation, and the journals that 
undertake to express their views, to pretend that the 
working men’s idea of a Conscription of Wealth is 
demonstrably born of ignorance; a characteristic 
piece of Trade Union foolishness; contrary to all 
the laws of Political Economy; repudiated by all 
respectable people ; incapable of yielding to the 
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Government the ready money that it needs; certain 
to result in the emigration, destruction, or hiding of 
capital ; something very like robbery ; and, in short, 
“most tolerable and not to be endured.” Within a 
very few weeks the question will be very seriously 
before us. ‘ : 
What is meant and intended by the phrase the 
Conscription of Wealth? Let us first notice that such 
a measure does not lessen, by one iota, the capital of 
the country, if by capital we mean the instruments 
of production. The land, the live stock, the railways, 
the ships, the factories, the machinery, the stocks 
of material, and the organisation of all these for the 
purposes of production and distribution of the 
commodities by which we live (and carry on war) 
would be in no way diminished or impaired by reason 
of the fact that the Government required the owners 
of the ten or fifteen thousand million pounds’. worth 
of riches (which are in a peculiar sense represented 
by the land and industrial capital) to surrender to 
the Exchequer five hundred or a thousand million 
pounds’ worth of those riches. It would be just one 
more tax. A tax, even if you call it a Capital Levy, 
or the Conscription of Wealth, is always a tax on 
persons, a charge made upon them, a debt which they 
are required to pay—never a seizure of the things that 
they possess or consume or import or export. They 
may pay the tax out of what funds they choose, and 
make what changes in their own lives they may prefer. 
In this sense all taxes are taxes on income, though 
they may be nominally levied upon individuals in 
proportion to the amount of land, or mining royalties, 
or diamonds that they possess; or according to the 
relative profits of their businesses ; or upon the amount 
of certain commodities that they consume; or with 
reference to the rental value of the houses that they 
inhabit. ‘ 
Such being the nature of all taxation, the fairest 
method of obtaining what the Government requires 
is undoubtedly a properly graduated and differentiated 
Income Tax, with appropriate exemptions and abate- 
ments—such, for instance, as Mr. Bonar Law has 
found worked out for him by the Fabian Research 
Department.* It is encouraging to see the Spectator 
giving its approval to this plan of “a universal, 
graduated, and drastic Income Tax, beginning at 
5 per cent. and rising, if need be, to 95 ”’—that is to say, 
taking 19s. out of every £1 of the incomes of the 
millionaires. We heartily commend the suggestion to 
Mr. Bonar Law. Its support in this quarter shows 
how thoroughly we have got over our objection to 
the graduation of the Income Tax, which the Gladstones, 
Goschens, and St. Aldwyns regarded as sheer robbery— 
in fact, as being itself the Conscription of Wealth ! 
Yet the Supertax itself is not yet a decade old. 
Unfortunately, in such a crisis as the present, even 
the drastic Income Tax that the Spectator proposes 
will not suffice to meet the immediate requirements of 
the Exchequer. Such an Income Tax might produce, 
within a year, perhaps as much as five or six hundred 
millions, but not five times that amount; and it would 
produce very little in the first six months. Immediately 
Parliament reassembles Mr. Bonar Law ought to 
increase the Income Tax and Supertax (which at 
present varies from a few pence in the pound up to 
8s. 33d. in the pound); but he cannot do that without 
simultaneously reforming its assessment so as to remove 
the present injustices, especially as they oppress the 
heads of families. He really ought not to make the 
excuse that his officials are too busy to think it out. 





* How to Pay for the War, Allen and Unwin, 6s, net. 





But something more than the slow and limited yield 
of an Income Tax is required. 

What is being very seriously considered is a Capital 
Tax, varying from, say, 1 per cent. on fortunes between 
£300 and £1,000, up to 20 per cent. on fortunes in 
excess of £100,000; the assessment being confined 
to the capital values of real estate, mortgages and 
securities of all kinds, and ships and businesses not 
represented by company stock and shares, to the 
exclusion of furniture, pictures, jewellery, and personal 
effects. To facilitate immediate assessment and avoid 
the cost of specific valuation every Income Tax payer 
would be required to make an immediate return of 
the property that he possessed of the kinds specified 
(which would be checked against his Income Tax 
returns, and the future return of his executors for 
Probate), the capital value of real estate being auto- 
matically taken at so many years’ purchase of the 
annual value, that of securities at the current Stock 
Exchange price, and that of ships and private businesses 
not in company form, according to certain rules in 
relation to. net proceeds. The tax would be made 
payable within a year, subject to a discount for cash 
sufficiently substantial to induce thrifty people to make 
great efforts to obtain the benefit of it. This is expected 
to come in at a rate three or four times as great as the 
present flow of loans. British Government securities 
(including Exchequer Bills) would be received at par. 
For the rest, the Government would be prepared, in order 
to avoid the necessity of forced sales, to accept securities 
at the valuation; and to take mortgages of land and 
buildings bearing 5 per cent. interest if the owners 
preferred not to find the ready money. So far as 
the proceeds came in this form they would not pay 
the troops or provide the shells; but they would 
directly or indirectly cancel so much of the National 
Debt, and so reduce the future burden of interest. 

Now, Conscription of Wealth in some such form as 
this is quite a practicable expedient. It would be, 
in effect—whether it was done only once, or whether 
it was repeated—an additional Income Tax, levied 
on persons in enjoyment of certain kinds of income, 
just as the owners of mineral royalties now have to 
pay an extra tax equal to about a third of one per cent. 
of their capital value—and that not once only, but 
annually. It ought not to be, and would not be, a 
substitute for the highest possible Income Tax; so 
that the appealing contrast between the exemption of 
the successful barrister earning £20,000 a year, but 
owning no capital, and the penalising of the thrifty 
clergyman who had saved £1,000 would lose its force. 
The justification for a Capital Tax in addition to an 
Income Tax is not merely that which warrants a 
higher rate on “ unearned ’’ than on “ earned "’ income, 
now an accepted feature of our fiscal system, but 
is found also in the need of the State for many 
years’ expenditure in one. Have we not called upon 
hundreds of thousands of men to surrender their very 
lives? No property has yet been surrendered to the 
common needs of the State. It is essentially a capital 
outlay that the Government is making in assuring 
to the State its future freedom; and it will have to 
be borne by the individual property-owning taxpayer 
as a Capital Levy. 

What would be the effect on the taxpayer of such a 
demand for £10, £1,000, or £10,000, according to his 
fortune? If he were a reader of certain journals the 
idea of “* sending his capital out of the country * might 
occur to him. But he would presently realise, not 
merely that this unpatriotic act—the desertion of 
capital—would be difficult to accomplish, and that there 
was now no very nice and safe country free from 
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similarly drastic war taxation ; but also that unless, in 
addition, he transferred himself and his domicile to the 
other country, the new investment would not save him 
from Mr. Bonar Law, and might merely land him in a 
double Income Tax. Why was he misled, he would ask, 
by the extraordinary illusion that such a tax would 
“drive away capital’? He would then consider how he 
could meet the new demand without mortgaging his 
acres or his house. He would probably issue drastic 
commands against Christmas or other extravagances. 
He would put a stop to “ shopping.” He would set free 
part of his household staff for National Service. He 
would refuse those new dresses or new furs that he had 
half promised. The whole family would have to stint and 
“serew”’; which is exactly what the Government 
desires! If this did not suffice to enable him to pay in 
cash, and thus gain the discount, he would consider 
which of his securities he could yield up. We suggest 
that there would be next to no selling, and therefore no 
panic prices. He would simply trarsfer to the Govern- 
ment the necessary proportion of his securities. 

There is one alternative which is being urged on the 
Chancellor of the Exchequer by certain rich men which, 
if he adopts it, will finally complete the disaffection of 
** Labour,” and convince the wage-earners that they 
are being heartlessly exploited by the propertied class. 
It will be worth scores of seats to the Labour Party at 
the forthcoming General Election. That alternative is 
a Compulsory Loan. To compel every Income Tax or 
Supertax payer to take up a certain proportion of a new 
loan would be, it is said, to make a Capital Levy analo- 
gous to the levy of men for the Colours. It would 
appear to be the Conscription of Wealth parallel to the 
Conscription of Men. It would at any rate be a demon- 
stration that a tax on realised property was practicable 
and advantageous to the Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
But if, in face of this demonstration, the Government, 
instead of imposing the levy as a tax, proceeded actually 
to enrich those who were liable to it, by paying them 5 
per cent. interest for ever for their patriotism, when it 
was finding the conscripted men only current subsis- 
tence and the chances of death—well, the inequality of 
treatment of labour and wealth would sink deep into 
men’s minds. The possible effect on the munition 
workers, the miners and the railway men is incalculable. 
It would never be forgiven. 


FREE SPEECH 


NE of the first syllables which every human 
being hears on coming into the world is 
‘ssh!’ He is encouraged to give one solitary 

shout at the hour of his birth as evidence of the quality 
of his lungs, but after this all the influences surrounding 
him make for silence. He is encouraged to learn to 
talk, it is true; but as soon as he has learned to 
talk, he is expected to learn not to talk. At least, it 
was so until the end of the nineteenth century. The 
human race has always been inclined to regard speech 
as a doubtful blessing. Words are things of which it is a 
little frightened. They are perilous things which 
require careful handling, like poisons. It is no wonder 
that children are warned against making free with them. 
Among primitive people, even strong men are cautious 
in their utterance. There are words, or names, which 
it is forbidden to mention. In the primitive world 
the name possesses all the terror of sacredness. Words 


are supposed to have such magical power that men fear 
to utter the name of God. 


In many tribes the name of 


God is not even revealed to the tribesmen until the 
time of their initiation. For the same reason, as the 
Rev. E. O. James says in a recent book, Primitive 
Ritual and Belief, **‘ Mohammedans have substituted 
Allah for the original divine name. Although it is 
not generally known, the most successful attempt at 
concealment of a sacred name is in the case of Yahweh. 
So completely did the Jews realise the significance of 
the Fourth Commandment, that the Name which 
Christians hallow is now totally lost!” And among 
many peoples, men are afraid not only of using the 
name of God but of having their own names spoken, 
Consequently, they have in some instances one name for 
the outer world and a secret name which is their real 
one. The name, as Mr. James says, “is regarded as 
the ego of the individual. The Eskimos, for instance, 
say that man consists of body, soul and name, of which 
the last is alone immortal. The object, then, in having 
a secret name, or changing the original name at initia- 
tion, was that an enemy might not injure the person 
through his name. For this reason the Dyaks change 
their names after sickness.” Thus, it will be seen, the 
limitation of our freedom of speech goes right back 
to the cradle of the race. We begin by being afraid of 
words, by regarding them as our enemies. It is their 
potentiality for evil, not their potentiality for conveying 
the truth, which seems to haunt the savage imagination. 
Hence the world of taboos in which the savage lives— 
the world of taboos on speech and therefore on thought, 
the world of the first darkness and ignorance. 

It is a matter upon which there can scarcely be two 
opinions that where man has been most afraid of words 
there he has been most a slave, and where he has been 
freest of speech he has contributed most to the enrich- 
ment and civilisation of the world. The Greek, the 
Roman, the Frenchman, the Englishman, are chiefly 
men who talked with more boldness than their neigh- 
bours. What the Greek said, what the Roman said, 
still lives because no one else in the ancient world dared 
to say anything nearly so well worth saying. There 
were other races as bold in deed, but none as bold in 
talk. Unfortunately, this simple lesson in history is as 
yet only half-learned. There are still people even in 
civilized countries who on the slightest provocation 
revert to the savage terror of words. One would 
imagine that words were their only real enemies. They 
seem to think that, if they can suppress words, there is 
nothing left of which they need be afraid. For our- 
selves, we are always inclined to suspect the motives 
of those who make haste to tamper with freedom of 
speech. We do not for a moment deny that there are 
occasions on which it may be necessary to restrict 
freedom of speech as well as other sorts of freedom. 
No State has ever yet found it possible to allow incite- 
ments to crime to go unchecked merely for love of free 
speech. Even as regards incitements to crime, how- 
ever, the case for interference is not always so simple 
as one would think. Militarists look on pacifism as a 
crime just as pacifists look on militarism as a crime. 
It was the belief of Englishmen of both the great parties 
during the first three-quarters of the nineteenth century 
that Irish Nationalism was a crime, and attempt after 
attempt was made to suppress it. Obviously, our 
definition of incitement to crime must not be allowed 
to cover incitements to opinions with which we differ. 
That is usually the sort of incitement to crime which 
horrifies us most. Human beings in nearly all ages 
have been wonderfully tolerant of incitements to 
murder, robbery and the seven deadly sins, provided 


they were in support of an opinion in which 
they believed. The Duchess of Somerset would 
have shocked her fellow-duchesses far more, the 
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other day, if she had uttered a pious opinion in 
favour of an Irish republic than she did by her 
inflammatory sentence as quoted in the Star and 
the Irish Press: “If I were the Lord Lieutenant 
of Ireland I would have De Valera shot.” In 
the eyes of Irish Nationalists that sentence is an 
incitement to crime, and if the Duchess of Somerset 
would reverse the names in the sentence she would 
perhaps see how foolish and wicked an utterance she 
was guilty of. Suppose an Irish lady were to say, 
“If I were De Valera I would have the Lord Lieutenant 
shot,” how shocked—and justly shocked—the whole 
coterie of duchesses would be! And yet, though in each 
case the utterance would be an incitement to crime. we 
doubt if it would be worth while taking steps against 
it. If speech should be free because it is worth so much, 
“hot air,” as the Americans call it, should be free 
because it is worth so little. Some people should be 
allowed to say what they like because they are so wise ; 
other people should be allowed to say what they like 
because they are so foolish. Thus there is a sound 
argument for a fairly wide tolerance of speech. 

It is possible to deny that freedom of speech is a 
natural right—to deny, indeed, that any sort of freedom 
is a natural right—and yet to see that it is a mighty 
convenient working hypothesis. To oppose freedom 
of speech is to oppose the growth of knowledge, and to 
oppose the growth of knowledge is to oppose the growth 
of wisdom. Had the tyrannies even of the Christian 
era been able to repress freedom of speech to the extent 
they aimed at, we should know little about the earth 
or the universe, and one century would merely repeat 
what another one had said. Man, having learned not 
to speak freely, would have learned not to think freely, 
and the human mind, having fallen out of use, would 
have been little more than an interesting survival, 
like the caudal appendix. No man could construct a 
Utopia in which speech was not free. One cannot 
imagine a happy world in which men and women 
would not be able to talk freely. No doubt there were 
many happy families even in the days of the Inquisi- 
tion as there were in the days of Nero. But we think 
of those days with horror because men then went about 
with the weight of a prohibition on their tongues. 
At the time, no doubt, it seemed to the majority of 
respectable people that freedom of speech or of opinion 
was a danger to religion and to the immortal souls 
of human beings. They thought that it was only 
necessary to penalise heresy in order to secure a Paradise 
of orthodoxy. Fortunately or unfortunately, Paradises 
—even Paradises of orthodoxy—are not to be achieved 
in that way. The orthodox make a wilderness and call 
It peace. They win a triumph for the machine at the 
expense of the spirit. But even the triumph of the 
machine is only temporary. Thought may be free even 
where speech is forbidden, and it merely waits to 
express itself in speech at some perilous opportunity. 
Every tyranny ultimately falls. History rarely quarrels 
with those who have battled for free speech against 
great and small despots. The world has even made a 
hero of the scandalous John Wilkes. And in this the 
instinct of the world has been right. Wilkes said many 
ribald and indefensible things; but the manner in 
which he was proceeded against involved dangers to 
the freedom of speech of more innocent men, and the 
indefensible things the authorities did were still worse than 
the things Wilkes said. To approve of what a man says is 
one thing ; to approve of his having liberty to say it is 
quite another. Yet the opponents of freedom of speech 
are constantly trying to confuse the two things. The 
Christian may hate atheism, but he may hate still 
worse the persecution of atheism. The supporter of 


the war may hate pacifism of the extreme sort, but he 
may hate still worse the persecution of pacifism. To 
some people, however, the Christian or the patriot who 
is unwilling to persecute seems a lukewarm Christian 
or patriot. These people fancy that to allow an opponent 
to speak is to allow him to triumph. Those of us who 
take an opposite view hold that to allow an opponent 
to speak is (as it were) to tempt him into the open 
where alone he can be utterly defeated. We have given 
up the savage fear that every word spoken has magical 
power. Or, if we have not, we trust in the magic of 
our own words more than we fear the magic of the words 
of our enemy. There are many reactionaries who hate 
the party system chiefly because it presents us with 
the spectacle of two sides being permitted to talk with 
equal freedom. When men form themselves into what 
they call a National Party, they are usually an anti- 
National party as regards at least half the nation. 
Their idea of being national is not to allow the other 
half of the nation to speak. The party system has its 
dangers, but they are nothing compared to the dangers 
of the no-party system. Something better will no 
doubt one day be discovered, but, as things stand, no 
other system has ever secured for human beings the 
same amount of freedom of political speech. As 
for all this recent nonsense about censoring leaflets and 
pamphlets, it serves to remind us that, from the point 
of view of most governments, the ideal public is the 
mob that bellows in one voice, “ Great is Diana of the 
Ephesians,” or at least says nothing to question Diana's 
greatness. As though the truth—or one’s creed— 
stood to gain from not bemg contradicted! For 
ourselves, we are inclined to think that at the present 
stage of civilization the truth stands to gain from being 
contradicted, even if it is only by a deliberate liar. It 
is not the truth in us, but the bully in us, that cannot 
brook contradiction. 


THE BOLSHEVIK REVOLUTION 
I.—SMOLNY NIGHTS. 
Petrograd, November 10th. 

HEN the Provisional Government of Russia had 

decided to give the Taurida Palace a new coat of 

paint by way of preparation for the Constituent 

Assembly to be held therein, it was clear that the tenants 

could not remain where they were. Other accommodation 

had to be provided, and the Smolny Institute was selected. 

Now the tenants of the State Duma building were the Petro- 

grad Soviet of Workers’ and Soldiers’ Delegates, the All- 

Russian Executive of the Soviets, and innumerable organisa- 

tions and departments connected therewith. The Smolny, 

on the other hand, had been a school for the girls of the 

Russian aristocracy. It is a huge three-storey building with 

convent-like corridors and a gencral air of the Regency 

period. After some little rowdiness due to the Soviet’s action 

in annexing the Government’s furniture the move was made, 

and the local aristocratic female ghosts shuddered. During 

the last few days I have felt peculiarly conscious of their 
perturbation. 

The Smolny Institute—architecturally, at any rate—is 
all a young ladies’ seminary should be. It has two wings, 
one on each side, a pediment supported by pillars with 
Corinthian capitals, a forecourt, and a public garden in front. 
But on, say, the morning of November 8th, 1917, it would 
have hardly passed for what it once was. The forecourt was 
filled with motors of every variety, from cycles to armoured 
cars. A creature belonging to the tank family performed a 
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clattering waddle amongst its smaller relatives, as if inspect- 
ing some distant and youthful cousins. A few quick-firers 
were perched up in front of the entrance. Machine-guns in 
various stages of usefulness pointed themselves at the 
universe. Soldiers with fixed bayonets and sailors carrying 
rifles pervaded the place generally, apparently filled in 
beautiful unanimity with the one desire of inspecting 
credentials. Occasionally little processions entered contain- 
ing, as a nucleus, a member of the Provisional Government, 
or a Cadet or two, belonging to one of those few units sus- 
pected of supporting that effete institution. So much for the 
outside. 

The inside impressed the sense of smell most of all. A 
blind man would diagnose it as consisting of peasant soldiers, 
tea, black bread, freshly-printed-upon paper, vegetable 
soup, apples, tobacco smoke, cigarette-ends, and a very small 
number of women. These, in fact, are the ingredients of re- 
volutionary atmosphere. But atmospheric conditions, after 
all, do not determine organisation. Let us take a look round. 
There are fewer book and pamphlet stalls than usual. The 
wares are heavily Marxian ; there are no pamphlets trans- 
lated from the English, and very few books. Philip Gibbs’s 
The Soul of the War, in Russian, is prominent. The British 
Constitution and the social legislation of New Zealand are 
approvingly described by several menshevik writers. A 
room where once young ladies embroidered table-centres 
contains the Military Revolutionary Committee, and is the 
actual headquarters (if any) of the revolution. A young 
ensign is sitting at a table with a telephone, receiving written 
or telegraphic reports from messengers lined up in a queue 
which passes before him. The ensign, generally speaking, 
reads the wire or message and puts it down. Most of the 
messages report all well and call for no action. Sometimes, 
however, he has to use the telephone or give an order. Such 
is the Intelligence Department of a revolution. 

The All-Russian Conference of Soviets (which is really the 
vause of our being here) meets in the large hall of the Smolny 
—a hall on which the architect has lavished no imagination, 
and which holds, with an effort, about two thousand persons. 
There is a platform, there are a number of pillars neatly 
arranged in two rows, and the conference in progress ; 
Thursday’s session, for example. It was called for 1 p.m., 
but at that hour the delegates were still sleeping off the effects 
of the previous day’s conference, which had gone on until 
half-past five in the morning. Besides, there were all manner 
of fractional and committee meetings to be held before the 
conference could meet. So we sit about and improve on one 
another’s rumours. The Bolsheviks would form a coalition 
Government with the Social Revolutionaries. 

““What! With Chernov and Avksentiev ? ” 

“Certainly not. Only with the extreme left S.R.’s.” 

“ But they’ve just refused to support the Bolsheviks.” 

““No; that was the S.R. Internationalists.” 

“You mean the S.R. Maximalist fraction. I’ve just had 
it on good authority that they’ve been offered two posts in 
the Cabinet.” 

“IT don’t believe it. . . .” 

Which is untrue. Everybody believes everything, and 
nobody gets impatient. At half-past eight a few people 
walking up the middle gangway get a great reception. The 
hall is immediately overcrowded. The platform is occupied 
by people who {talk to fone another for forty minutes, 
apparently forgetting all about the conference. 

Lenin’s appearance gave me a feeling that I had already 
made his acquaintance in some previous incarnation. A 
short man with a large head, clean-shaven (for purposes of 
disguise), the expression of a pained humourist, considerable 
obstinacy, equally considerable ability. But the clothes 
seemed all wrong. And then I remembered. It was Auberon 
Quin I had been really thinking of. Apart from the fact that 
revolutionists do not wear frock-coats, Lenin is a precise re- 


production of Mr. Chesterton’s own pictures of his Napoleon 
of Notting Hill. And when Lenin explained his projects the 
approximation of fact and fiction became almost oppressive. 

At ten minutes past nine we begin. There is apparently 
a definite procedure in accordance with which Russian con- 
ferences are supposed to be conducted. But its details are 
known to few and are jealously guarded. Anyhow, this is 
what happened. First a delegate read a declaration from his 
group condemning the entire conference. Then a delegate 
representing a fraction of a fraction of a fraction made a 
speech denouncing the attitude of another fraction of his 
particular fraction of a fraction. After which a delegate from 
the Donetz Basin reported that disturbances were taking 
place down that way, and that Kaledin and his Cossacks 
were expected. Another delegate arose and read out a poli- 
tical programme passed by his Soviet. Then Lenin got up 
and announced the practical measures to be taken to obtain 
peace. Presumably England knows all about them, so they 
need not be repeated. England, however, probably does not 
know that Lenin stated his belief in the special efficacy of his 
appeal on British labour, on the grounds that the Chartist 
movement had shown the peculiarly sensitive class-con- 
sciousness of the English working-man. It was a movement 
to be copied in all countries. . . . This amazing reference 
should not lead anybody to suppose that Lenin’s speech was 
that of a theorist. It was (to me, at any rate) surprisingly 
practical. He admitted that even his peace proposals might 
not be accepted and that Russia would have to go on 
fighting. Yet, even as he recited the difficulties confronting 
him, the audience visibly came under his spell. In twenty 
minutes he had finished. 

Short speeches became the rule; and a leader who can 
hypnotise a Russian Conference into making short speeches 
is a leader indeed. Poles and Letts, Lithuanians and 
Ukrainians declared their approval of the proposals. So, too, 
did various quasi-Bolshevik speakers belonging to other 
parties. Lenin replied, emphasizing the difficulties of the 
proposal ; it was put to the vote and carried nem. con. to 
tremendous cheering. Universal peace settled after a dis- 
cussion of an hour and a quarter, a bourgeois newspaper cor- 
respondent cynically observed. But it was impossible for 
anybody present not a cynic to check the rising feeling that 
Lenin’s speech might turn out to be a landmark in human 
history. Two thousand crowded enthusiasts and a stuffy 
room have a curious effect upon one’s convictions. 

At twenty minutes to eleven the chairman, Kamenev, 
announced that the meeting would now proceed to abolish 
private property in land, so far as owners who did not them- 
selves cultivate their own property were concerned. Another 
proposal of earth-shaking importance was handled in another 
twenty minutes’ speech. Again delegates rose and approved. 
One or two asked for a committee to consider details, but the 
details were already worked out, and if they didn’t like them 
they had only themselves to blame, said Lenin. After all, 
they had had about eight months to decide what they really 
did want, and if they hadn’t made up their minds yet a com- 
mittee wouldn’t be likely to help them to get much forrader. 
However, some fractions insisted that they ought to con- 
sider the matter separately. Very well, said Lenin, let's 
adjourn. For how long? Put to the vote, it was settled 
that the interval was to last half an hour, and it lasted two 
hours. 

When we met again it appeared for some time that we had 
forgotten all about the land. A soldier from the Macedonian 
front protested against a Russian army fighting so far from 
home, in the company of the beastly French, too. A Bolshevik 
appeal against pogroms was read. An Ukrainian soldier de- 
manded independence for his part of Russia, and said the 
Ukrainian republic would always regard Russia as an elder 
sister. Then the land proposal was voted upon and carried 
unanimously. 
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It was somewhere about this time that somebody said 
something that aroused cheers rather louder than usual. A 
delegate began to sing the Internationale. The whole meeting 
rose and sang too. Then somebody else said that the dead 
must not be forgotten. The audience rose again and sang the 
unforgettable “‘ Eternal Memory ” with which the Russian 
revolution honours its fallen. The deep voices of the men, 
unaccompanied, singing words which for the moment made 
all differences seem as trivial as they really were, left an im- 
pression upon the meeting which never really wore off. From 
about 2 to 6 a.m., when it broke up, the conference, 
whatever its dissensions, was filled with the faith that makes 
miracles not merely possible but obvious. 

The land proposal had been carried unanimously ; but 
that did not settle it. Various delegates now rose and moved 
amendments. It had been proposed to exclude deserters 
from the benefits of the measure. Somebody now moved 
that this disqualification be deleted. Deserters, he said, were 
manufactured by Kerensky’s Government, and ought not to 
be punished for what was not really their own fault. An 
officer replied. He agreed that desertion was a misfortune 
rather than a crime, but maintained that the best men did 
not desert, and that the disqualification should remain. Then 
the meeting began to express its feclings, and the officer 
became inaudible. Lenin smoothed the troubled waters by 
saying that the Government would consider the matter. 
How quickly Parliamentary technique can be mastered ! 

At half-past two Kamenev said that the new Government 
had been formed. We all knew it had long ago, but the new 
Cabinet had already acquired the vice of keeping the public 
in the dark. Besides, there was the novelty of legislating 
without knowing who was the Government. And then we 
were told that the Government was to be called the Council 
of National Commissars, that Lenin was Premier and 
Trotsky Commissar of Foreign Affairs. And the cheering 
was terrific, although some of us may have wondered what 
sort of a reception the new Ministers would get from their 
departmental subordinates, and the matter was discussed 
acrimoniously, and carried unanimously, and the conference 
was declared at an end. 

Such were the proceedings during two nights, during which 
those present believed that the fate of Russia was in their 
hands. Jutius West. 


OBSERVATIONS 


STRANGE tale has been going about concerning the 
Lansdowne Ietter, to the effect that it was written 
a year ago in the form of a memorandum to the 
Coalition Cabinet of that epoch, and that it was the real 
beginning of the trouble which ended in the triumph of the 
conspiracy for Mr. Asquith’s overthrow. Lord Lansdowne, 
it is said, in withdrawing the memorandum, remarked : 
“ Very well, I will give you twelve months to make what you 
can of your own policy, and then, unless circumstances have 
rendered my action unnecessary, I will publish.” And the 
story ends that he did publish—-to the very day! The con- 
firmatory facts cited are that in November of last year many 
people were talking of an alleged “ peace intrigue ” within 
the Cabinet, and that the letter as printed did lack actuality. 
For example, it referred to the freedom of the seas, the phrasc 
with which Germany was trying to conjure a year ago, and it 
did not refer to the participation of America in the war. To 
my mind, there may be some basis of truth in the tale, but. 
as usually happens, the people who handled it have finished 
it off in too workmanlike a style, thus depriving it of a certain 
amount of verisimilitude. That Lord Lansdowne gave an 
ultimatum of precisely a year, and precisely at the expiration 
of the year threw his bomb, I venture to doubt. In any 
case the refusal of the Times to print the letter must have 
put him out by at least a couple of days. 






I hear that for eighteen months past the Germans have 
ceased to execute soldiers for desertion or cowardice in the 
field. If this is true—and I have no reason to doubt the 
authenticity of the statement—it is extremely interesting. 
All the Allied armies—including the Colonial armies, which 
are fiercely jealous of their self-governing rights—do not see 
eye to eye in the matter of capital punishment. In the Aus- 
tralian army, for instance, capital punishment for military 
offences is theoretically possible, but in practice, owing to 
the rigid restrictions devised by the Australian civilian 
Government, it is practically impossible. And yet no army 
fights better than the Australian army. To examine even 
superficially the conditions obtaining in other Allied armies 
might conceivably be indisereet. But readers will recall the 
question asked and answered in the House of Commons the 
other day as to the new British practice of announcing 
executions as casualtics in the field. 

ak a a 


It will be remembered that when Sir Edward Carson so 
audaciously attacked Lord Northcliffe not long since, the 
Daily Mail's report of the speech appeared with the head- 
line: ‘* Just Criticism of Lord Northeliffe.” At which all 
Fleet Street, as well as the ingenuous public, was staggered. 
I learn that the offending sub-editor’s explanation of the 
singular phenomenon was that he was using the word “ just ”’ 
in the colloquial sense of “ merely.” The unhappy fellow 
meant it to be understood as if he had written, ** The usual 
stuff about Lord Northcliffe.” There are two men on the 
Daily Mail who know what English is. One is the writer of 
* Letters of an Englishman,” and the other is the genuine 
expert who contrives the “ captions ” for the illustrations on 
the back page. Either of these literary swells might well 
have been ordered to preside over a court-martial on the 
sub-editor who fatally forgot that “ just” is an adjective 
before it is anything else. 


* * * 


The Tank-Bank-Week has been well managed, and if it is 
a stunt it isa useful stunt. But some further effort is needed 
to make London comprehend that the provinces are taking 
war-savings really much more seriously than the metropolis. 
The idea of setting up inter-borough competition for first 
place in war-savings was an idea of genius, and it is having 
admirable results in scores of proud towns. The authorities 
—whoever they are—have not quite brought off their scheme 
of a printed personal appeal to all holders of War Stock to 
re-invest the recently paid dividends in more War Loan. The 
appeal, I am told, did go out with every dividend, but as a 
very large proportion of dividends are paid to the bankers of 
stockholders and not direct to stockholders, and as the over- 
worked banks have apparently not troubled to forward the 
appeals to their customers, the result is that only the small 
stockholders, who do not indulge in banking accounts, have 
actually been reached. This is a pity, if only because it 
encourages the unfortunate idea that the Government thinks 
it necessary to preach to only one class of citizens. 

a Kk 2 


A friend gives me the following verses by Mackworth 
Praed (who died in 1839). Their marvellous appositeness at 
the present day provides one more proof that history repeats 
itself : 

The cunning man has scowled on me 
Who changes black to white ; 

There never came wizard from over the sca 
More strong to blast and blight. 

He breathes his spell in a dark, dark den, 
The Chancellor well knows where, 

His servants are devils, his wand is a pen, 
And his circle is Printing House Square. 


My hands were once extremely clean, 
I was an honest man ; 
No purer patriot ever was seen 
In Freedom's glorious van. 
Ile has pee my arm with a fearful charm, 
It was Wrought in Greece they say, 
And folks look grave and call me a knave 
In the public streets to-day. 


SARDONYX. 
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Correspondence 
THE COLLEGE OF NURSING 


To the Editor of Tur New StTaTesMan. 

Sir,—Miss Eden, the Honorary Secretary of the National 
Union of Trained Nurses, criticises the College of Nursing in your 
last week’s issue on two main counts. The first is that it is 
undemocratic, an assertion based on the curious ground that 
“The first Council of the College consists of Matrons and lay 
people nominated by the promoters of the College.”’ Secondly, 
Miss Eden criticises the College on the ground that it has refused 
to recognise certain “ self-governing societies of nurses” as the 
representatives of the whole nursing body on the First Council 
to be entrusted under an Act of Parliament with the organisation 
of the State Registration of Nurses. The College properly 
insists that this Council should consist of 45 persons representative 
of the whole of the interests comprised in the nursing profession. 

The trouble was that, before the war, there existed a variety 
of societies purporting to represent the nursing profession. In 
each case, however, only a small section of the profession was 
represented, as can be shown by the fact that the total member- 
ship of all these bodies was negligible when compared with the 
number of fully-trained British nurses. In fact these * self- 
governing societies of nurses”? for the most part represented 
little else but themselves, despite the high-sounding names given 
to several of them. 

In order, therefore, to represent the whole profession it was 
necessary to secure the representation of the nurses themselves. 
This could only be done by gathering together those actually 
engaged in the training of nurses, that is to say the heads and 
administrators of the nurse-training schools throughout the 
country, and of the hospitals associated with them. The next 
step was to nominate a Council. This was done by selecting 
the most representative, influential and experienced heads of 
training schools, and others actively engaged in the training of 
nurses, with the doctors who are also associated with nurse- 
training. The effect of this at once was to place the College above 
and beyond all sectional interests. 

The College of Nursing originated with Sir Arthur Stanley, 
G.B.E., M.P., who is the chairman of its Council and now Treasurer 
of St. Thomas’s Hospital. He has devoted much time to the 
effort to unite the nursing profession and secure the representative 
government of the College on a democratic basis, resting on 
the election of its Council (of whom at least two-thirds will be 
nurses) by fully-trained nurses. <A third of this Council retires 
each year, the first election being in March, 1918. Every oppor- 
tunity has been given to Miss Eden and the party she represents 
to have their full share of representation, which for their own 
purposes they have rejected. Hence the present division, which 
is the sole work of Miss Eden’s party, amongst whose members 
are many of the promoters of the * self-governing societies of 
nurses.” Miss Eden and her party have therefore no case, for 
they preferred the interests of their own sectional organisation to 
that of the College, which aims at uniting every individual 
trained nurse. The College of Nursing, which is not yet two 
years old, has on its Register nearly 8,000 fully-trained nurses, a 
number probably exceeding the individual trained nurses included 
jn the membership of the “ self-governing societies of nurses ”’ 
with which Miss Eden is associated, some of which have been in 
existence for over twenty years. Not one, or the whole, of these 
associations can therefore represent the majority of the nurses, 
and there are besides thousands of nurses who do not belong 
to any sectional society at all. It follows that a Council elected by 
these associations could not in any sense or at all be representative 
of British trained nurses as a whole. 

Miss Eden’s other point consists in raising the old bogy that 
the members of the College of Nursing will be under lay control. 
an assertion which she bases on her statement that * the Council 
of the College consists of Matrons and lay people.” In fact it 
consists of matrons, other trained nurses, members of the medical 
profession, and three laymen, and numbers to-day 34. Even 
these three will in due course retire, when the nurses themselves 
can decide whether they will have a single layman on their 
Council. 

The British Women’s Hospital Committee, as Miss Eden 
knows full well, before they generously fttudertook the great 
national work of providing annuities for nurses and endowing the 
College, on which they are engaged at the moment, were careful 
to have the views and objections raised by the chief representa- 





‘and more difficult as the years go by.— Yours, etc., 


tive of the “ self-governing societies of nurses.” Their investiga- 
tions convinced them that the College of Nursing was a movement 
resting on a truly democratic basis, or, in other words, that it was 
the creation of the nurses and the heads of the training-schools, 
and was wholly free from party or sectional interests. 

In the light of these facts the contentions in Miss Eden’s letter 
can be estimated at their proper value.—I am, Sir, Yours 
faithfully, * Unity.” 

December 4th. 


FRANKENSTEIN AND HIS MONSTER 
To the Editor of Tux New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—The following sentence appears in the very able, thought- 
ful and intensely interesting article on ‘The Passing of the 
Agricultural Labourer,” in THE New STaTesMAN for November 
24th: “It will retire to its chimney-corner, where its owner 
will utter caustic criticisms of the Frankenstein that men have 
made to destroy a hard but not, unpleasant world.” This 
allusion is to Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley’s novel of that name 
which was published in 1818. It repeats an error that is not 
infrequently cropping up here and there, and justifies the assump- 
tion that the book in question is more often referred to than 
read. Frankenstein is the name of the creator of the monster 
to which none was given, not that of the latter.—Yours, etc., 

S. Burrerwortu, Major (Retired), 

** Monora,”’ Clarence Parade, Southsea. 

November 28th. 


GEORGE ELIOT 


To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—In his perceptive review of the Morley Recollections in 
your pages, Mr. S. K. Ratcliffe regretted the absence from Lord 
Morley’s volumes of that ** full picture of George Eliot which it 
was manifestly his duty to draw.” Henry James does, indeed, 
give us memorable glimpses in The Middle Years, but, with the 
exception of Mrs. W. K. Clifford’s very intime article in the 
Nineteenth Century for July, 1913, giving her personal recollections 
of that remarkable woman, our men and women of letters seem 
to have neglected a “ duty ” which is naturally becoming more 


The Authors’ Club. Ii. M. WALBROOK. 
December 3rd. 


Miscellany 
THE LANGUAGE OF INITIALS 


S life becomes more complicated, the language 
becomes richer, or, as some would say, more 
cumbersome. New words and phrases have 

to be devised to fit the new things and new ideas. 
Sometimes we hit upon a thoroughly good word, like 
‘“‘ airman,” simple, expressive, convenient, which soon 
drives out clumsy terms like “ aeronaut ”’ and “ aviator.” 
Sometimes we start with a thoroughly bad word, like 
‘** automobile,” a mixture of Greek and Latin in a 
French dress, and afterwards replace it with the better 
term ‘“ motor-car,” and then with the still simpler 
‘‘motor.” The atrocity “ cinematograph” has not 
yet been discarded in favour of a really satisfactory 
word ; for “ cinema ” is still an outrage on good speech, 
“the pictures”’ is ambiguous, and “ the movies” has 
not come into general use. More often, where a single 
word, good or bad, is not possible, we have to fall back 
on a phrase—“ wireless telegraphy,” “ miles per hour, 

‘National Union of Women Workers,” “ Knight 
Commander of the Order of the British Empire,” or 
whatever it may be. But this is much too clumsy for 
a busy world. ‘We have not the German patience that 
is content to use a language consisting largely of massive 
compound terms. We insist upon short cuts, and when 
we cannot get a good single word, or invent an abbrevi- 
ation of a bad word—sometimes horrible, like “ bus, 

sometimes tolerable, like ‘‘ phone ’’—we take refuge 
in initials. Wireless telegraphy becomes for its workers 
“W/T”; the engineer speaks of “m.p.h.”; the 
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women’s organisation is the ‘‘ N.U.W.W.,” and the 
Knight of the new Order is called, as a matter of course, 
a“ K.B.E.” So there has grown up, almost unperceived, 
a new language within the language; and when we 
come to examine it we find that it has already reached 
considerable dimensions. 

There are the initials of all the grades of all the 
honorific orders, now becoming so numerous. There 
are the qualifications of university graduates of the 
various faculties, of the doctors, dentists, musicians, 
engineers, chemists. In a list prefixed to Who's 
Who you may find nearly seven hundred groups of 
initials of these classes. Sport, too, has its own code 
of initials and science another. There are railways and 
clubs which are called more often by their initials than 
by their names. There are the initials of affection or 
familiarity—‘‘ The G.O.M.,”” “* W.G.,” “ L.G.,” “ F.E.” 
The war has brought us into touch with a vast code of 
military initials, previously unknown to most of us. 
The cumbersome designations of the units and of the 
grades of the Army have compelled it to make use, to a 
greater extent than any other organisation, of the 
language of initials. Listen to two subalterns “ talking 
shop,’’ and unless you have been made acquainted with 
the code beforehand you will feel yourself a foreigner 
struggling to follow a language half-learnt. 

The number of combinations of two or of three letters 
being limited, the same groups have sometimes to be 
made to do service for more than one purpose. But 
the context or the occasion is usually enough to prevent 
confusion. The soldier who is going to have a D.C.M. 
usually knows whether it is to be the Distinguished 
Conduct Medal or a District Court Martial. Heknows, 
too, whether C.B. is likely to be Confinement to Barracks 
or a Commandership of the Bath, and is in no danger 
of confusing either with the late Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman or with a much-advertised article of ladies’ 
attire. At the Home Office a C.C. means a Chief 
Constable, the U.D.C. the Union of Democratic Control, 
and a C.O. is a conscientious objector. Next door, at 
the Local Government Board, a C.C. is a County Council 
and a U.D.C. an Urban District Council, while at the 
War Office C.O. is in constant use as the designation 
of a Commanding Officer. As for P.C., at the Privy 
Council Office it means, of course, a Privy Councillor ; 
at the Home Office it means a police constable ; at the 
Ecclesiastical Commission it stands for a perpetual 
curate, at the Post Office for a post-card, and at the 
lreasury for per cent.; but there is no danger of any 
one of these being mistaken for any of the others; as 
there is no danger of the familiar armlet of a military 
policeman leading anyone to think him a Member of 
Parliament. When the Pall Mall Gazette, however, 
came under new management some years ago, and 
on the first evening of the new regime issued a poster 
with the words ‘“‘ The New P.M.G.,” we believe it is the 
case that the Postmaster-General of the day was asked 
why he had resigned and who his successor was. And 
an incident is said to have taken place at the time when 
the King, then Duke of York, was about to go to 
Australia to open the first Commonwealth Parliament 
which illustrates the danger that may arise when the 
same initials can mean different things. The story is 
that the speech to be delivered at the inauguration was 
drafted in the Colonial Office and sent to the Privy 
Council Office for their observations. The Clerk to 
the Council returned it with the minute that he thought 
that “reference should be made to A.G.” The draft 
was accordingly sent to the Attorney-General, for 
whom, in the custom of the official world, those initials 
stand. That officer returned it without comment, 
and the Privy Council Office was so informed. Where- 


upon the answer came that by reference to A.G. it 
was intended to be understood, not that the draft 
should be referred for the opinion of the Attorney- 
General, but that the speech ought properly to include 
a prayer for the blessing and help of Almighty God. 

Groups of initials are not only a language in them- 

selves, but are a fresh source of supply for the language 
of words. They may themselves be so elaborate that 
a second short cut is necessary, and the words having 
been reduced to initials, the initials, when they admit 
of it, are in turn concentrated into aword. To speak 
constantly of the Metropolitan Association for Befriend- 
ing Young Servants must have been an impossibility, 
even for the worthy people who compiled that amazing 
name. M.A.B.Y.S., when spoken, is itself as long as 
a five-syllable word. But every social worker in 
London can have a friendly feeling for the Mabys. 
The Stock Exchange has no time to talk about the 
Buenos Ayres Great Southern Railway, or even about 
the B.A.G.S., but compresses it to Bags. The Defence 
of the Realm Act has come to be known to its victims 
by the pet-name of Dora. Sometimes an attempt is 
made to coin a word out of initials which does not 
succeed. The Imperial British East Africa Company, 
entrusted by charter with the administration of the 
vast region that has since become a Protectorate, tried 
to find a convenient name for its territories and was 
inclined to call them Ibea; but the name did not 
commend itself and was never formally adopted. Some 
of the innumerable groups of military initials lend 
themselves to this kind of word-making. No one can 
be expected to use the full title when talking about the 
Deputy Assistant Director of Ordnance Services, who 
is an officer, with very important functions, attached 
to every division. Even D.A.D.O.S. is cumbersome. 
So the Army speaks, as a matter of course, of the Dados 
(short vowels) of the division. The members of the 
Women’s Army Auxiliary Corps have come to be known 
in France as the Wacs. Anzac is a word that has 
acquired so much glory that an Act of Parliament has 
been passed to protect it from degradation by use in 
trade. 

We may be approaching the time when the language 
of initials will have to be taught in the schools like any 
other. A man is not educated unless he knows the 
meaning of all these terms. It is not merely that initials 
are part of the esoteric mysteries of good society, and 
that a person of breeding must know the significance 
of p.p. or p.p.c. on a visiting-card, and be able to use, 
and if possible to understand, the hundreds of varieties 
of initials that may follow the names of acquaintances 
or friends. But more than that, it seems likely that the 
next generation will begin to lose its way among the 
practical things of life unless it is deliberately taught, 
and not merely left to absorb as best it may, the meaning 
of the great new code which has been silently germinating 
and growing in the fields of English speech. 

x. 


TRIVIA 
I.—WHERE ? 
I WHO move and breathe and place one foot before 


the other, who watch the moon wax and wane, 

and put off answering my letters—where shall I 

find the Bliss that dreams and blackbirds’ voices promise, 

of which the waves whisper, and hand-organs in streets 
near Paddington faintly sing ? 

Does it dwell in some island of the South Seas, or far 

oasis among deserts and gaunt mountains; or only in 
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those immortal gardens imagined by Chinese pocts beyond 
the great cold palaces of the Moon ? 


II.—CHAOS. 
Punctual, commonplace, keeping all appointments, as 
I go my round in the obvious world, a bit of Chaos and old 
Night from before the world’s Creation scems to linger on 
inside me, a dark bewilderment of mind, a nebulous sea of 
speculation, a looming of shadowy universes out of nothing, 
and their collapse, as in a dream. 


III.—THE OBSERVER. 

Talk of ants! It’s the precise habits, the elaborate and 
incredible proceedings of human insccts I like to note and 
study. 

The other day, moving—a visitor from another planet— 
towards Victoria, a funny thing happened to me. I chanced 
to see a female of this species, a certain Mrs. Jones of my 
acquaintance, approaching me from the opposite direction, 
and immediately I found myself beginning to perform the 
oddest set of movements and manceuvres. I straightened 
my back and simpered, I lifted my hat in the air, and then, 
seizing the paw of this lady, I moved it up and down several 
times, giving utterance to a set formula of articulated 
sounds. 

These anthropological gestures and ventriloquisms, and 
my automatic performance of them, reminded me that it 
was, after all, from inside one of them that I was observing 
these Bipeds. 

1V.—CARAVANS. 

Always over the horizon of the Sahara move those sound” 
less caravans of camels, swaying with their padded feet 
across the Desert I imagine, till in the shadowy distance 
of my mind they fade away and vanish. 


V.—CAUTION. 

With all that I know about life, all the cynical and sad 
knowledge of what happens and must happen, all the 
experience and caution and disillusion stored and packed in 
the uncanny grey matter of my cerebrum—with all this 
inside my bald head, how can I ever dream of banging it 
against the Stars ? 

VI.—ADJECTIVES. 

Why wasn’t I born, alas! in an age of Adjectives, why 
can one no longer write of silver-shedding Tears and moon- 
tailed Peacocks, of eloquent Death and the negro and star- 
enamelled Night ? 

VII.—MY PORTRAIT. 

I am capable of discourse, can ride a bicycle, look up 
trains in Bradshaw ; in fact I am and calmly boast myself 
a Human Being—that masterpiece of Nature, a rational, 
polite, meat-eating Man. 

What collisions and stellar conflagrations, what floods and 
slaughters and enormous conflicts has it not cost the Universe 
to form me; of what astral periods and cosmic processes 
am I not the Crown and wonder ? 

Where, then, is there a parapet or earth-dominating 
terrace worthy of my Statue; a landscape of palaces and 
triumphal arches for the background of my Portrait, stairs 
of marble flung against the sunset, not too narrow and 
ignoble for me to pause, top-hatted and heroic, on their 
balustraded flights ? 


VIII.—KILIMANJARO. 


As I sat inside that omnibus, so sad, so incredible and 
sordid seemed the fat face of the woman opposite me, that 
I interposed the thought of Kilimanjaro, that highest 
mountain of Africa, between us; its great cone rising from 
the grassy uplands and green Utopian realms of negro 
kings which surround it, the immense, dim, elephant- 


haunted forests that clothe its flanks, and the white dome 
of snow, freezing in eternal isolation over the palm-trees and 
deserts of the African equator. 

IX.—THE SAYING OF A PERSIAN POET. 

All this hurry to dress and go out, these journeys in taxi- 
cabs, or in trains with my packed bag from big railway 
stations—what keeps me going, I sometimes wonder, and 
I remember how in his ‘‘ Masnave I Ma’navi,” or “ Spiritual 
Couplets,” Jalalu--D-Din Muhammad Rumi says that our 
Desires, the swarm of gaudy Thoughts we pursue and follow, 
are short-lived like summer insects, and must all be killed 
before long by the winter of age. 


X.—BOGEYS. 

I remember how charmed I was with these new acquaint- 
ances, to whose country-house I had been taken that after- 
noon to call. I remember the gardens through which we 
sauntered, with apricots and peaches ripening on the sunny 
walls ; I remember the mellow light on the old portraits 
in the drawing-room at tea, the friendly atmosphere and 
tranquil voices, and how, as the quiet stream of talk flowed 
on, one subject after another was pleasantly reflected on 
its surface—till, at a chance remark, there was a sudden 
change and darkening, an angry swirl, as if a monster were 
raising its head above the waters. 

What was it about, the dreadful disputation into which 
we were dragged, in spite of desperate and polite efforts 
to clutch at other subjects? Was it Tariff Reform or 
Table-rapping or the Welsh Church—Bacon and Shake- 
speare perhaps—or Ireland or Anti-Vivisection? What 
did any of us know or really care about it? What force or 
fury drove us into saying the stupid, intolerant, denunciatory 
things we said ; that made us feel we would rather die than 
not say them? How could a group of humane, polite and 
intelligent people be so suddenly transformed into barking 
animals ? 

Why do we let these implacable dogmatisms, these 
political or ecclesiastic or cosmic Abstractions, take posses- 
sion of us, glare at each other through our eyes, and fight 
their futile, frenzied conflicts in our persons? Life without 
the rancours and ever-recurring battles of these Bogeys might 
be so simple, friendly, affectionate and pleasant ! 

XI.—EVANESCENCE. 

How the years pass and life changes, how all things 
float down the stream of Time and vanish ; how knowledge 
is forgotten and illusions crumble ; how hopes dissolve, and 
solid piece after piece of soap melts away in our hands as 
we wash them! 

L. PreaRSALL SMITH. 


SONNET 
I was a soldier once. How fear was then 
Mixed with bright honour and delightful pride! 
How different we were from other men, 
Who lived in houses and in houses died ! 
How huge the morning was, before the sun 
Sullenly found us marching in the mist ! 
And sleep was dark and deep when work was done 
And food awoke in us a greedy zest. 
But all that’s over. I no more shall see, 
Quick to the word and ready to my hand, 
The smooth and easy-moving company 
Marching in column on the heathery land. 
There’s no pride now and fear’s the fear that’s bred 
Of money and suchlike maggots in the head. 
EDWARD SHANKS. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


‘ 3. 


OR some time the price of the “ shilling” reprint 
has been one-and-threepence; from January Ist 
all, or almost all, the publishers are raising it to 

one-and-sixpence. The first question an author will ask 
when he hears of this is: Am I to get a greater royalty ? 
The prospect of large sales has made him consent to a small 
royalty on the cheap book; the sales will decrease, and 
publishers’ rates increase, on the dearer book; and the 
author naturally expects his royalty to rise with the price 
of the book. One publisher with whom I discussed the 
question told me that he was already putting 1}d. a copy 
on his 1s. books, and to some of his best sellers 2d. a copy, 
and that that was about the utmost that the books would 
stand. . But the general practice has been, I believe, to 
pay a royalty of a penny ona shilling book. At least one 
large firm of publishers now proposes to raise this to 1}d. 

thus keeping the percentage constant—and all authors 
who have works published in these cheap editions would 
do well in insisting upon the rise—unless, which will not 
be a very common occurrence, their contracts prevent 
them from doing so. 

x * * 

The increase in price was inevitable. It has been necessi- 
tated partly by the increased cost of printing, partly by the 
increased cost of binding, and above all by the rise in the 
price of paper. . Even now I do not think that the majority 
of literary men understand how great the increase in pub- 
lishers’ costs has been. It may be illustrated by a simple 
example. Before the war, if a publisher gave the author 
of a novel no advance, he could often “ come home ” (when 
the book was not of abnormal length) on a sale of 600 or 
700 copies. ‘To-day he may sell out the whole of an edition 
of a thousand and still be the loser ; even if he spends very 
little on advertisements he is not likely to begin raking in 
any profits until he has got over the 1,500 mark. 


a a % 


All this means that at the present the dice are heavily 
loaded against the new novelist, whose book may fall com- 
pletely flat. It also means that short books have a con- 
siderable pull over long books. Before the war—possibly 
in the hope of getting the libraries to take more copies, 
owing to the length of time occupied by each reader in 
reading a voluminous novel—publishers were on the look- 
out for long novels. As a rule, they could not get them. 
Nowadays they hanker after small ones, and they find that 
the average length of novels submitted has considerably 
increased. This change, I should imagine, may be partly 
accounted for by a shrinkage in rapid pot-boiling for the 
market ; a greater proportion of novelists to-day will be 
writing novels because they want to write them, and will 
be taking their own time and space over the operation. 
At any rate, the fact seems incontrovertible. The pull 
that short novels have over long ones finds an analogy in 
the pull that little books of other sorts have over all novels. 
You can sell a book of verse at 2s. 6d. or 3s. 6d. which 
contains sixty or seventy pages of paper and has imposed 
very little labour upon the type-setter; you get less than 
double that price for a novel of 110,000 words filling over 
400 closely set pages. The general situation is such that 
every publisher one sees says: ‘* My turnover is excellent, 
but I can’t say much for the profits.” 


as a * 


It is a pity that the reduction in the output of novels 
cannot be made permanent. The state of the market 





before the war was very unsatisfactory. The libraries were 
the principal purchasers, and they took at least a few copies 
of almost every novel that was published. Most publishers 
tried to get out as many novels as they could, feeling that 
the larger the area over which they distributed their risks 
the likelier they were to be safe. The number of publishers 
and novelists was constantly increasing. Large numbers 
of people were paying for the production of their own 
novels. And the result was that tolerable books were often 
swamped in the mass of bad ones, and even amongst the 
bad ones the better did not produce what they might have 
done, because they had too many rivals of their own kind. 
Far too many novels were turned out even for the most 
omnivorous and leisured of suburban women. For every 
novel that the library subscriber read there were four or 
five others of similar type, neither better nor worse, which 
would have satisfied her just as well. Here we had a terrible 
economic waste which resulted in two @ novelists getting 
searcely anything out of their books, whereas 2 novelists 
might have done fairly well had _ production been 
halved. One cannot really hope for a publishing Trust 
which will economise expenditure and produce just exactly 
the right volume and quality of goods to satisfy the con- 
sumer with the minimum of waste, but one does wish that 
by some means or other the over-production of alleged 
literature could be checked. 


While I am on the subject of publishers I am tempted 
to remark that not all the revolutions of war-time have led 
to an improvement in the appearance of publishers’ adver- 
tisements. One or two publishers know how to hit the 
big public in the eye by display advertisements which 
look as though they were meant to disseminate information 
about the virtues of a pill; but not half-a-dozen of the 
ordinary publishers seem to have any inkling as to how to 
attract the eye and command the respect of the ordinary 
cultured reader. Most of them have not even discovered 
the merits of well-managed Caslon type—to mention nothing 
more recondite. They dump out their lists of books in the 
dullest and heaviest of type, each title in the flat, monotonous 
sans-serif list having one or two uninteresting quotations 
underneath it; some of them spoil the game at the start 
by trying to cram too much into their space, and few 
indeed’ seem to have any appreciation of the value 
of a beautiful patch of type with ample wide margins 
or of well-chosen and well-placed borders. There are 
celebrated publishers almost all of whose books are worth 
considering, but whose advertisements I can never bring 
myself to read because of their sheer drabness. ‘To mention 
names might be invidious, but one could wish that some 
of the older ones would take a few tips from some of the 
younger ones, or, failing that, get advice from an intelligent 
printer. 


It is not, as a rule, a civilised thing to make jests about 
the linguistic slips of one’s foreign friends, especially when 
they are Allies. Moreover, this sort of thing courts retalia- 
tion, and I at least cannot feel safe from that. But I cannot 
help mentioning one which has just come under my notice 
if notice is a strong enough word. A French gentleman 
wrote me this week asking me to write something for his 
paper. He was extraordinarily polite, and I shall certainly 
accede to his flattering request. But he cannot have known 
what he was saying when he indicated that his finances 
did not allow him “ to offer you a suitable retribution for 
the work.” 

SOLOMON EAGLE. 
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NEW NOVELS 


Escapade. By Mary Crospiz. Arnold. 6s. net. 
Come In. By Ernen Cotpurn Mayne. Chapman and 
Hall. 6s. net. 


6s. net, 
Heath, 


An Autumn Sowing. By E. F. Benson. Collins. 
The Haunted Man. By Exuiorr O’DonNELL. 
Cranton. 5s. net. 
There is a cant of everything of which there is a genuine 
enthusiasm. Anything which awakens genuine enthusiasm 


is ipso facto capable of awakening the simulation of 


There is, most notoriously, a cant of religion. 
There is a cant of patriotism. There is a cant of the open 
mind. There is also a cant of the open road. “ There’s 
likewise a wind on the heath” is a statement frequently 
made by people who live on absinthe in Soho, and have 
never been as far as Hampstead to see whether there is 
a wind on the Heath or not. They would be shocked 
if they were told—what is strictly true—that there’s likewise 
a wind in Regent Street. I am all for sentiment, which 
seems to me an entirely sound, human, and necessary 
thing ; but there was never yet a sentiment that was not 
“faked ” by someone into sentimentality. Chivalry was 
real, and the presence of Peter Pan in Kensington Gardens 
is real; but some people talk cant about the Round Table 
and some people talk cant about the Round Pond. The 
author of Escapade has exercised her considerable talent 
of satire on the open road “ stunt.” Planting her millionaire 
heroine firmly on the coast of Cornwall and an adjacent 
island, she has let her own ironic but tender imagination 
play with the temperament that plays at playing. Bringing 
that heroine into abrupt juxtaposition with people who 
tramp because they have to, she has allowed full value to 
the freshness of dawn and the tranquillity of the evening 
star ; but she has allowed also full importance to the empty 
stomach. It was Sydney Smith, I think, who, when asked 
whether it was advisable to walk on an empty stomach, 
replied disconecrtingly: “On whose?” Miss Crosbie’s 
mission is to remind us that, when you have to walk on 
an empty stomach, you always have to walk “on your 
own.” The traveller who, snug in his library, ever lets 
his fancy roam—he may make a song about it ;_ the footsore 
traveller, faney-free in the sense of being free from fancies, 
is more likely, in the slang sense, to ‘“‘ make a song about 
it.’ Yet the true vagabond has a recompense that the 
sham vagabond will never know. There is a story in 
Artemus Ward of how a prisoner, after languishing for 
fifteen years in a loathsome dungeon, was struck by a 
bright idea—he opened the window and got out. If he 
had realised all along that the window was open to persuasion 
he could never have drawn upon that spiritual solace, that 
inward freedom which the calm and quiet mind of prisoners 
has often known. You cannot take stone walls and iron 
bars for a hermitage if you know they are only a pretence. 
Miss Crosbie’s Daphne falls in with an illuminating trio— 
Justina, whose rhapsodies over her itinerant and discom- 
fortable life are as heartfelt as anything her dramatic 
nature will admit of (she cannot see the lie of the land 
because she has the lie in the soul); Jill, Justina’s adopted 
daughter, who braces herself to every discomfort without 
one ray of self-deception to cover the bare facts; and 
Henry, young, solemn, crude, ferociously reasonable. 
The pathos of Henry must be felt to be believed. And 
yet perhaps Daphne, with her millions and her make- 
believe, is more pathetic still. 


enthusiasm. 


She told her history with a gesture of some nobility. She was, 
most effectively, an orphan, and her aunt, a large lady whom Daphne 
had always managed, loomed dimly through the tale as the orphan’s 
She painted a childhood of gilded loneliness. Jill, 


oppressor, 


listening while she fed Nick with the fattest bits of bacon, saw 

Daphne’s youth as a procession of ever-fresh muslin frocks that 

were tied with forever uncrumpled sashes. Daphne spoke of 

herself as wishing always for mud-pies. She had read that the 

children of the rich have this desire. 
Take this situation, add a love-story of whimsicality and 
charm, dress with delightful description and unflagging 
wit, serve with the sauce of ironical understanding (never 
allowing irony to degenerate into cynicism, but always 
insisting upon that reality without which even pretence 
could not exist)—that, as near as I can phrase it, is the 
recipe for the wholesome and stimulating dish called 
Escapade. 

Miss Colburn Mayne, as all her readers know, is witty 
too ; but her wit struggles in a hard world, and is sometimes 
indistinguishable from the terrible directness of tragedy. 
I imply no derogation of Miss Mayne’s extraordinarily vital 
and individual talent when I say (it has often been said 
before, and Miss Mayne would probably be the first to 
admit it) that she is of the school of Henry James. I, on 
the other hand, belong quite frankly to that illiterate and 
unregenerate school which finds Henry James extremely 
difficult to understand. I never read Thucydides or 
Tacitus with nor ever shall; nor Meredith either, 
nor Henry James, nor anyone who partakes of the 
Henry James manner. It is a question of intellectual 
nimbleness. It is a question of being able to catch connec- 
tions in full flight, and implications on the hop. I do not 
suggest that Miss Mayne is as difficult as the later Henry 
James; all I do suggest is that her mind works on similar 
lines, with rapidity and at high pressure, and that to read 
her is rather a bracing experience than a relaxation. This 
is truer of her short stories than of that beautiful novel, 
One of Our Grandmothers ; and Come In consists of sketches 
and short stories. One of the stories deals with the 
“Freudian wish.” It is clever, sensitive, dreadful. Only 
I think it a little misunderstands the Freudian wish. Miss 
Mayne describes that theory as “ gaunt determinism.” 
I venture the criticism that this is not how Freud regards 
it. His psychology does indeed precede his therapeutics, 
but the two are indissolubly connected, and the main 
practical support of his psychological theory is to be sought 
in his therapeutic successes. Other tales range from the 
grim horrors of fear and fire to the civilised, the restrained, 
the poignant tragedies of the ballroom. Always Miss Mayne 
is concerned with the subtleties, the profundities. There 
is something painful and pitiless in her exposure of the raw 
motive that underlies the bandages of behaviour. In 
The Kingfisher, a tale in the present collection, the ardour 
of youth in love with someone past youth, and youth's 
artless realisation of what youth’s passing means, are 
treated with a tenderness and a reticence more harrowing 
than any harsh insistence. 

In An Autumn Sowing Mr. Benson has applied his facile 
skill to the delineation of a middle-aged man, rich, self-made, 
a provincial shopkeeper and mayor, with a fat, brainless 
wife and a passion for books and that world of taste and 
conduct which books imply, whe falls in love with his young, 
beautiful, intelligent typist. The picture of the hearty, 
breezy, “‘ xsthetic,” sexless clergyman, who “ paws *” the 
female members of his congregation in a perpetual meaning- 
less flirtation, is particularly good. But the plot is somewhat 
spun-out, and the writing is in places slipshod. Here is, I 
believe, the worst sentence : 


ease, 


. .. he could remember certain ardours of his early manhood, when 
the thought that Emmeline was waiting for him at home made 
him hurry back from the establishment which had been the nucleus- 
cell which had developed into the acres of show-rooms and passages 
that he now controlled. 


“ When ”—* which ”—‘ which "—‘ that.” I imagine it 
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will be admitted that the sentence is at any rate relatively 
bad. 

The Haunted Man, though told with a certain naiveté, 
has a good central horror, and may provide a thrill or 
two. There is a frightful, but natural, murder, and there 
is quite a lot of haunting. I confess, however, that the 
sentence which remains most clearly in my own memory 
is the following remark, made by the heroine : 

** I’m not an artist in the modern sense, because, unless I admire 

a man’s character, I can never like his work. I am sure, however 

much you may think it a thing apart, a man’s work is in some way 

or another invariably affected by the life he leads; and Byron’s 
life, you must admit, was aot what it should have been. Miss 

Procter was a good woman; I know it because her poctry rings 

true. 1 know no one but a good woman could have written it.” 
One is thankful to remember that no scandal has ever been 
hinted against Miss Procter. But I must look into the 
life of that man Byron. 

GeRraLp GouLp. 


HAMID’S HOME-LIFE 


Abdul Hamid. By Sir Epwin Prars. “ Makers of the 
Nineteenth Century.”’ Constable. 8s. 6d. net. 


It is the misfortune of Turkish princes, says Sir Edwin 
Pears, that the jealousy of the reigning sovereign invariably 
keeps them in a state of seclusion and ignorance. Yet, even 
with this handicap, Abdul Hamid—‘** Ghazi” or “ the 
Conqueror,” as his official press ironically called him— 
managed to develop an ability usually regarded in England 
as one of the fine flowers of University training ; for he had 
a talent for futile obstruction which in any Western country 
would have earned him a high place in the public service. 
Sir Edwin draws a picture of him which confirms this view ; 
and he shows Abdul, serenely procrastinating in Yildiz to a 
frenzied accompaniment of the Great Powers in various keys 
of cajolery, expostulation, intimidation and despair, as a 
man who might well have given lessons even to a permanent 
official of the Higher Division. 

Obstruction was the necessary and natural key-note of 
his reign. When the Turkish empire came into his hands, 
it had been Steadily diminishing in territory and prestige 
since the siege of Vienna; and during that period it had 
shown no serious signs of recrudescence. With all his faults, 
Hamid was no fool; and he formed two judgments, both 
of which reflect considerable credit on his shrewdness. He 
decided, in the first place, that no real revival of his empire 
was at all likely, and, in the second place, that it was still 
a very desirable property for a man of quiet and retiring 
tastes. Acting on these two principles, therefore, he de- 
termined to play out time ; and the tactics he adopted were 
those of the stonewaller, for all the world as though he had 
held an unshakable post in the Treasury. It mattered 
little to him if a year’s bland indifference, followed by a 
year’s stubborn resistance, to the demands of the Powers 
ended in a hasty and undignified surrender; for it was, 
after all, two years gained, and he knew almost to a second 
the limit of Europe’s patience. What he could not gauge so 
nicely was the capacity for endurance of his own subjects ; 
and he was at length hustled out of his despotism into a 
retirement hardly closer or more mysterious than that of 
Yildiz, but certainly more secure. But for this miscalculation 
he would have played out time and lived to see his too 
insistent mentors irremediably divided among themselves. 
His exile is, it must be confessed, a poor substitute for the 

honoured superannuation on a pension which awaits his 
English colleagues; but autre pays, autres meurs, and, 
defend her as one may, it cannot be argued that Turkey is 
yet on the same grade of enlightenment with ourselves. - 
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This book does not prove its subject to have been in any 
intelligible sense a “ maker of the nineteenth century ” ; 
but the same objection might be made to others treated in 
the same series who have a better claim to be considered 
great and good men. The real makers of the nineteenth 
century were, after all, statesmen of the time of Napoleon, 
Metternich, Canning and Peel ; but Abdul Hamid may well 
be regarded as having played a part in making the twentieth 
century from which we are now suffering. He did not, 
certainly, plan the great war as a revenge upon Europe for 
its tedious interest in his concerns or upon the Young Turks 
for tumbling him out of his throne. His personality, how- 
ever, must be reckoned among the contributory causes ; and 
it was a real personality, not a mere septic point which 
disturbed European health mainly by its existence. In the 
individual points in which he opposed the Powers he was uni- 
formly unsuccessful; but it would be hard to say that 
the main drift of his policy was a failure or that he altogether 
miscalculated in judging that he might delay until time 
should bring some of his tormentors over on to his side. 

Sir Edwin Pears gives a very full and precise account of 
the political history of Turkey during Abdul’s reign; and 
he bases it, of course, largely on excellent first-hand informa- 
tion. The whole presents an extraordinary picture of the 
Powers sitting in a baffled circle round the shrivelled, 
slovenly, imperturbable little man in a fez. One of his main 
objects was massacre, apparently for its own sake—-the 
Armenian massacres seem to have been a marvel of point- 
lessness beside which the affair at Glencoe was a statesman- 
like inspiration—while they, at intervals at least, were 
concerned to prevent him. But when he had been headed 
off from Bulgaria, and, with smaller success, from Macedonia 
he merely turned his attention to the back-country of Asia 
and defied them. And he had a way of scoring small, 
meaningless points over his adversaries, which did them no 
harm, but were annoying because of the pleasure so given 
to him. Thus, when he had trouble with England over the 
Sinai frontier, he would not give way until ten hours after 
the ultimatum had expired ; and it is impossible to believe 
that his delight did not infuse an element of bitterness into 
the triumph of English diplomacy. 

Most of the book is devoted to Abdul’s self-expression in the 
medium of policy ; and the author is not able to give more 
than a few glimpses of the curious creature’s private life. 
But such glimpses as he gives are invaluable and we could 
well do with more. The Sultan, we are here told, always 
carried a revolver in his pocket; and on one occasion he 
somewhat over-hastily shot a gardener who alarmed him by 
standing too sharply at attention as he passed. This habit, 
and such incidents as this, caused a great deal of worry to his 
Ministers—not, as one might have supposed, on grounds of 
policy, but because their master’s hand would always go to 
his pocket if one of his advisers made too sudden a gesture or 
tripped over a carpet. They had some legitimate reason 
for terror; for one of Abdul’s favourite amusements was 
pistol-shooting, and he could “ write his name with shots on a 
board at a distance of twenty-five paces.” But even Sir 
Edwin Pears can find redeeming points in him, and speaks 
with sympathy of his dyspepsia and mentions approvingly 
** the accounts given of his innocent delight in the company 
of the ladies of his harem.” And it adds a touch of humanity 
to the low tragedy of his life, when we learn that he was 
strongly suspected of having had an Armenian father and 
was insulted by unruly students in ribald songs which 
referred to him as Bedros, the Armenian form of Peter. 

Sir Edwin Pears, it may be remarked, has a knowledge of 
Turkey which exceeds his command of his English prose ; 
and some curious fault of inattention to what he is saying 
occasionally leads him to say what he does not mean. He 
cannot, for example, mean to say, after mentioning the first 


Napoleon as having been desirous of entering Turkish 
service, that “the equally distinguished German soldier, 
Moltke, spent two years in such service.” But he has 
produced a book of great usefulness and real interest; and 
he has performed a remarkable feat, m view of the lack of 
personal material, in making the grotesque, sinister and 
farcical figure of the Sultan stand out alive from his 


pages. 


THE NEWEST “GUILD IDEAS” 


Self-Government in Industry. By G. D. H. Core. Bell. 
5s. net. 


Guild Principles in Peace and War. By S. G. Hopson, 
with Introduction by A. R. Orace. Bell. 2s. 6d. net. 


An Alphabet of Economics. By A. R. Orace. — Fisher 
Unwin. 4s. 6d. net. 


Old Worlds for New. By Artuvur J. Penrty. Allen 
and Unwin. 38s. 6d. net. 


Towards a Railway Guild. National Guilds League, 
17 Acacia Road, N.W. 8. 2d. 


The “ National Guildsmen ” are the most diligent and 
indefatigable of all our thinkers and writers on the economics 
of industry. They have a new idea to push, which, as it is 
nowhere embodied in practice, depends for its acceptance 
entirely on their activity in propaganda. They accept 
from the Collectivists the indispensability of Government 
ownership of the means of production (including transport 
and distribution among consumers); but they repudiate, 
more or less completely, any Government management. 
What they expect to see is the gradual transformation 
of Trade Unionism into Industrial Unionism, or the forma- 
tion of single voluntary organisations of all the workers 
in the several industries; the absorption into these Industrial 
Unions of the foremen, managers and directors, and indeed 
of all who participate by hand or by brain in the industry ; 
and the transformation of these Unions into National Guilds, 
to which the Government will let at a rental the sites, 
buildings, machinery and all the working plant of each 
industry throughout the kingdom, leaving to each National 
Guild practically the uncontrolled management of its in- 
dustry and the supply of its product, at prices to be some- 
how fixed by agreement between the State and_ the 
Guild. 

It is plain that this “ Guild idea” needs a great deal of 
working out before it can assume a coherent form; and 
Mr. Cole’s Self-Government in Industry is a praiseworthy 
attempt to explain the future organisation of British Govern- 
ment on National Guild lines, including such questions as 
how the “rent” will be fixed ; how processes and prices 
will be determined; how the foremen, managers and 
technicians will be appointed; and how the inevitable 
differences between Guild and Guild, and between them 
and the State, will be adjusted. We fear that Mr. Cole 
will not persuade those of his readers who are economists 
or public administrators, co-operators or “ class-conscious ” 
consumers, that he has found practicable solutions for 
problems that will seem in their very nature insoluble. 
But he has evidently applied himself with honesty and 
ingenuity to find a way of applying the theory of National 
Guilds to the practical difficulties and—except for a pro- 
pensity to indulge in ill-natured gibes at some of those who 
do not agree with him, which is unworthy of him—Mr. Cole’s 
volume may be commended as by far the most thoughtful 
exposition of this view of the course of social evolution. 
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JOHN KEATS: His Life and Poetry, his 
Friends, Critics, and After-Fame. 
By Sir SIDNEY COLVIN. With Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo. 18s. net. 


The Outlook.—** Until the publication, a few days ago, of the present 
work, there was no biography of John Keats on an extensive scale and 
worthy of his genius and fame. Every lover of literature will rejoice 
that, though long delayed, it has at last fallen to the task of Sir Sidney 
Colvin to make good this unaccountable deficiency, as he is unquestion- 
ably the greatest living authority on the subject.” 


LORD LISTER. 
By Sir RICKMAN JOHN GODLEE, Bart., K.C.V.O., 
F.R.CS With Portraits and other Illustrations. 
8vo. 18s. net. 


The Times.—“ Sir Rickman Godlee has written the full, authorita- 
tive, and final history of Lister's life and work as it ought to be 
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who could have done it so well.” 


THOMAS HARDY. 
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By THOMAS HARDY. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 7 


ARTHUR RACKHAM’S NEW BOOK. 


THE ROMANCE OF KING ARTHUR 
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ALFRED W. POLLARD. With Sixteen Plates 
in Colour, Full-page Illustrations, and numerous 
decorations in Line, by ARTHUR RACKHAM. 
F’cap 4to. ros. 6d. net. 


The Yorkshire Post.—‘‘ One of the choicest of the illustrated gift- 
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old: and Mr. Rackham has interpreted it with extraordinary beauty 
and power, suggestive at once of eeriness, romance, and humour,” 


POLITICAL PORTRAITS. 
By CHARLES WHIBLEY. 8vo. 7s. 6d. net. 


The Daily Telegraph.—** Mr. Whibley’s volume has real and timely 
value. .. . Mr. Whibley has a firm grip of all his subjects. Without 
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Mr. S. G. Hobson’s volume is of less weight, and it deals 
with the subject in more popular fashion, neither facing 
the difficulties nor visualising the actual conditions of 
industry with so much knowledge and acumen as Mr. 
Cole’s. 

In Old Worlds for New, by Mr. A. J. Penty, we get even 
further away from the realities of modern industry. Mr. 
Penty, who was, in a sense, the originator in this country 
of the “ Guild idea,” does not much like the gigantic National 
Guilds, each containing a million or two members, which 
are visualised by Mr. Cole, Mr. S. G. Hobson and Mr. Orage. 
We may suspect that he sometimes shares the view that has 
been expressed about them, that “ new presbyter is but 
old priest writ large’; and that the great National Guild 
of Coalminers, organising the whole coalmining industry 
from Newcastle, will seem to the individual coal-hewer in Kent 
or Somerset not much less than “ government from above,”’ 
and, indeed, not so very unlike a State Mining Department. 
What Mr. Penty hankers after is the mediwval guild of 
handicraftsmen, in which each man produced for himself 
(and incidentally, we may observe, “walloped his own 
nigger” in the shape of a badly-paid labourer and a half- 
starved apprentice). He is quite frank about it. He wants 
to re-establish “‘ the smal! industry.” 

Mr. Orage puts his advocacy of National Guilds into the 
form of an alphabetical series of lengthy definitions of 
economie terms, which gives him an enviable opportunity 
of making each of them mean exactly what he would like 
it to mean, and of revealing those economists who take a 
different view as foolishly misguided persons. But the 
reader should not be put off by this flagrant partisanship. 
Mr. Orage’s summaries contain many pungent criticisms 
of value, and not a few suggestive bits of analysis. 

Towards a National Guild is a quite useful attempt to fit 
the existing railwaymen’s Trade Union into a National 
Guild which should include everybody engaged in the service, 
from the youngest boy porter up to the Chief Locomotive 
Engineer and the General Manager. The railway service is, 
in many ways, the simplest case in which to try, in imagi- 
nation, ownership by the State and management by an 
autonomous National Guild including only those who are 
rendering the service. 

What are we to think of this propaganda? We wholly 
disagree with its fundamental idea of the management of 
industry by the organised producers, for the advantage of 
the producers as such; an ideal that we view with scarcely 
less apprehension than that of the uncontrolled management 
of industry by monopolist capitalist trusts. We think that 
it fails to secure for the individual worker any more effective 
freedom than can be given, if the same amount of attention 
is given to the point, by a properly organised Democratic 
Collectivism, completed by effective Trade Unionism. We 
doubt whether, with the organised producers in control, 
there would be any sufficient guarantee of efficient pro- 
duction, avoidance of that excess of cost which is mere waste, 
or the satisfaction of the consumers’ desires. The fixing 
of prices seems to us, notwithstanding Mr. Cole, to present 
an insoluble problem. Above all, the National Guild 
idea seems to presuppose a fixity of industries, and to 
threaten a reluctance to adopt revolutionary new inventions, 
which would be incompatible with progress. Nevertheless 
there ought to be no hostility to the National Guildsmen. 
They will not get their way—probably none of us will. 
Their resolute advocacy of the claim of the workmen to a 
very much larger sphere in the world is all to the good. 
There need be no fear that the workmen will gain too big a 
part in management. The chances are that they will always 
be ‘conceded too small a share; and the efforts of the 
National Guildsmen to counteract this tendency may be 
counted for righteousness. 





ALICE MEYNELL 


A Father of Women, and Other Poems. By Aticr Mreynewu 
Burns and Oates. 2s. net. 


Hearts of Controversy. By Anick MEYNELL. 
Oates. 5s. net. 

The temptation to prefer a writer’s poetry before his prose, 
or his prose before his poetry, is natural and unreasonable, 
It does not arise in looking at Mrs. Meynell’s work, for the 
poetry and the prose equally express her character. There 
are passages in Hearts of Controversy which only a poet could 
write ; and every page of A Father of Women shows a keen 
and wise critical spirit luminously turned inwards. The 
latter volume contains some of her finest poetry—with certain 
pieces among the collected poems of a few years ago, it proves 
wonderfully and weleomely the unfailing growth of her 
powers. That the intellectual powers should deepen and 
brighten year after year is not startling; but the deepening 
and brightening of the imaginative faculties may find some 
readers unprepared. 

Most of the poems are about something ; you can draw a 
brief “‘ argument” to convey the idea which each poem 
enfolds and brings to life. But you cannot completely state 
the argument by stating the argument alone; verse and 
idea are one and indivisible. What makes these poems 
remarkable, what makes them singular amid all the poems 
of to-day, is the fact that mind and spirit, intellect and 
imagination, mortal and immortal, have equal parts in them. 
They are passionate and they are subtle; the heart moves 
in them and the brain shapes them; the beauty of form, 
rhyme, words, is in them, but moon-like, reflecting a vital 
spiritual beauty. Of all living women Mrs. Meynell alone 
maintains, and maintains easily, a place among the best poets 
of her time. Such a poem as the first in her book makes 
this.clear : 

Our father works in us, 
The daughters of his manhood. Not undone 
Is he, not wasted, though transmuted thus, 
And though he left no son. 
Therefore on him I cry 
To arm me: ‘* For my delicate mind a casque, 
A breastplate for my heart, courage to die, 
Of thee, captain, I ask. 
‘** © liberal, constant, dear! 
Crush in my nature the ungenerous art 
Of the inferior; set on high, and here, 
Here garner up thy heart.” 

The title of the prose volume is Shakespeare’s. “ We 
must study other men’s inventions in our closet, but need we 
now print our comments on them? Exposition, interpre- 
tation, by themselves are not necessary. But for controversy 
there is cause.”’ Excellent is the pleasure of controversy, 
but Mrs. Meynell does not resort to it for pleasure; not a 
page of her book but attests an impulse more exacting and 
rare. Her subjects are Tennyson, Dickens “as a man of 
letters,’ Swinburne, the Brontés, and, in two concluding 
essays, certain literary tendencies. Her aim is to chide, to 
rectify, to re-establish ; her mind is athletic, her eye steady, 
her style deliberate and secure. There is no attempt at per- 
suasion, but you are nevertheless persuaded by what was 
once called “right reason.” The main virtue of Mrs. 
Meynell’s criticism, in this as in other books, lies in the fact 
that it is criticism of character ; what she seeks and what she 
discovers is the moral value of her subject. She is aware of 
the simple fact that the moral qualities of a writer leap into 
every page of his writing—that he cannot write out of his 
own character, but only in it. He may be unaware of the 
character thus unfolded, since no man knows how he looks 
to another, what he exposes to another; but it is this un- 
conscious expression that Mrs. Meynell ponders over and 
reveals to her readers. Her own personality is allowed to 
confront the character of her subject, neither timidly nor 
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The more money you invest in 
NATIONAL WAR BONDS to-day, 
the more money you will have to 
spend on good books to-morrow. 

—T. FISHER UNWIN. 


POLITICS and PERSONALITIES 


By the Right Hon.G.W.E. RUSSELL. Cloth, 7s.6d. net. 


(Second Impression.) 
“ Like most of Mr. Russell's books, this new volume is rich in political 
principle and memory, in details about ieading men of the immediate past, and 
in constitutional knowledge.’’—-The Times. 


THE TURKISH EMPIRE: ITS GROWTH AND 
DECAY. 


By LORD EVERSLEY. With a Frontispiece and 3 Maps. 


Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ Covers the whole history of Turkey from its first contact with Europe down 
to the Young Turk revolution, and shows the same gift of just and lucid narra- 
tive that made his history of Poland so valuable.’’"— Westminster Gazette. 
CHARLES LISTER: LETTERS AND MEMORIES. 

With an Introduction by hisfather, LORD RIBBLESDALE. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece and 4 other Illustrations. 
(Fifth Impression.) Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

“ An immensely interesting memoir."’—The Spectator. 

CHARLOTTE BRONTE : A CENTENARY MEMORIAL, 
Edited by BUTLER WOOD. With many Illustrations. 
Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

This volume contains appreciations and other articles by 
Mrs. Humphry Ward, G. K. Chesterton, A. C. Benson, Edmund 
Gosse, M. H. Spielmann, Bishop Welldon, and other well-known 
writers. 

CHATS ON OLD CLOCKS. 

By ARTHUR HAYDEN, Author of “ Chats on Cottages 
and Farmhouse Furniture,’’ &c. With Frontispiece and 
8o Illustrations. Cloth, 6s. net. (The ‘‘ Chats "’ Series.) 

A practical handbook dealing with the examples of old clocks 
likely to come under the observation of the collector. Illustra- 
tions are given of typical examples of the various periods from the 
Seventeenth to the Nineteenth Century. 


RASPUTIN : Prophet, Libertine, Plotter. 
By T. VOGEL JORGENSEN. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 
A brief account, based upon Russian sources, of Rasputin’s 
extraordinary and sinister career. T. FISHER UNWIN. 
THE TALBOT LITERARY STUDIES. 
Imperial 16mo, cloth bound, 3s. 6d. each, net. 


APPRECIATIONS AND DEPRECIATIONS. 
By ERNEST A. BOYD. 


ANGLO-IRISH ESSAYS. 
By JOHN EGLINTON. 


FRENCH LITERARY STUDIES. 
By Professor T. B. RUDMOSE-BROWN, D.Litt. 


IRISH CHARACTER STUDIES. 


MUD AND PURPLE. 

By SEUMAS O’SULLIVAN. With Frontispiece by Miss 
Solomons. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Delicate fantasies of 
Georgian Dublin. 

UNKNOWN IMMORTALS. 
By HERBERT M. PIM. With Decorations by John 
McBurney. Long 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. Sketches of life in 
Belfast. 

WAYSIDERS. 

Stories of Connacht. 

By SEUMAS O’KELLY. With Frontispiece by Michael 
Willmore. Cloth, 2s. 6d. net. Perfect delineations of 
Irish rural life. 


THE THRESHOLD OF QUIET. 
A Novel. By DANIEL CORKERY. 6s. net. 
The author has broken new ground in ‘“‘ The Threshold of 


Quiet "’ as effectively as he revealed a new world in “‘ A Munster 
Twilight.”’ 


Send for a Catalogue of the ‘‘ Talbot Press” books. 


T. FISHER UNWIN, Ltd., 1 Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 2. 
THE TALBOT PRESS, LTD., DUBLIN. 






































XMAS GIFTS 
From La Belle Sauvage 


ART 
Great Pictures by 
Great Painters 


100 Pictures by the World's leading Painters, beautifully 
reproduced by the three-colour process on canvas-surface 
paper. With Descriptive Notes. In Two Vols. Cloth 
gilt, 50 Pictures in each Vol. 14s. net each Vol. 


ASTRONOMY 


The Story of the Heavens 


By Sir ROBERT S. BALL, F.R.S., LL.D., ete. With 
24 Colour Plates and numerous Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 
12s. net. 

DICTIONARIES 


Cassell’s Book of Quotations 


Proverbs and Household Words 
Over 32,000 References, collected from 1,300 Authors. 
Full Verbal Index. Cloth, ros. 6d. net; Half-leather, 
12s. 6d. net. 


Dictionary of Phrase 
and Fable 


3y Dr. BREWER. Cloth, 12s. net. Also in Two 
Vols., Half-morocco, 17s. 6d. net. 


GARDENING 


The Complete Gardener 


By H. H. THOMAS. With Colour Frontispiece and 
128 Full-page Photos. Cloth gilt, 12s. net. 


GENERAL 
Cassell’s Illustrated 
Shakespeare 


Introduction to Plays and Poems, and Notes. Colour 
Frontispiece and 64 Illustrations, 1,140 pages, 5s. net ; 
Half-leather, 7s. 6d. net. 


The Marne—and After 


By Major A. CORBETT-SMITH. 4th Big Impression. 
4 Photos and Maps, §s. net. 
“* The classic story of the Last Stand.’’—Observe 


RELIGIOUS 


The Outlook for Religion 


By W. E. ORCHARD, D.D. 6th Impression. 6s. net. 
a . compelling attention . . . stimulus to constructive 
thought. . . ."—Daily News. 


TECHNICAL 


The Complete Woodworker 


A Guide for the Amateur Carpenter. With 1,000 Photos, 

Diagrams and Working Drawings. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

. . To teach ordinary men how to handle tools . 
clear and precise explanations.’’—Globe. 


Drawing and Design 
for Craftsmen 


By R. S. BOWERS. A new and comprehensive course 
of Practical Instruction in the Arts of Drawing and 
Design, especially relating to the various Crafts. With 
770° Illustrations. Cloth gilt, 6s. net. 

“ A comprehensive and useful manual.’’—The Times. 


Complete List of Gift Volumes in Cassell's Classified Price List, 
Cassell’s Young Folks’ Catalogue, Garden and Technical Books 
Lists (all fully illustrated) sent post free on receipt of postcard. 
State which Lists are desired, 


CASSELL’S 
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overbearingly, but with the freedom of an equal. Can a 
subject be better understood or better honoured ? 

Need it be said that Mrs. Meynell has not made it her 
concern to press moral judgments. In the essay on 
Swinburne, an essay which may provoke dissent and admira- 
tion in the same mind, she cites an instance of that poet’s 
violent alternations of praise and abuse—“ not as a sign 
of moral fault, with which I have no business. but as a 
sign of a most significant literary insensibility.” It is in 
this essay, indeed, that the clearest intimation of her attitude 
in criticism is seen. She faces her difficulties fairly enough. 

If ever Nature showed us a poet in whom our phrases, and the 
judgments they record, should be denied, defeated, and confused, 

Swinburne is he. We predicate of a poet a great sincerity, a great 

imagination, a great passion, a great intellect ; these are the master 

qualities, and yet we are compelled to see here—if we would not 
wilfully be blind or blindfold—a poet, yes, a true poet, with a per- 
fervid fancy rather than an imagination, a poet with puny passions, 

a poet with no more than the momentary and impulsive sincerity 

of an infirm soul, a poet with small intellect—and thrice a poet. 


Characteristically she prefers not to dwell upon the emphatic 
faults, but turns, in a phrase that recalls Swinburne’s own 
words,‘ to the happier task of praise.” Herself occupied 
and almost ,preoccupied with a jealous care for the English 
tongue, she welcomes him as a vivid writer of English ; she 
sees a masterly hand, she hears the melody of his lyric work 
when it is most free from trick and monotony. But severities 
are continually breaking in upon the praise. Character 
is opposed to character and the illumination falls not 
alone upon Swinburne, but also upon his critic: her 
attitude if firm is not stiff, her scrutiny if searching is not 
harsh. The same firm mind, the same flexible temper, is 
applied to the other subjects of this book, making the first 
reading delightful and later readings inevitable. 


SHORTER NOTICE 


By H. T. Weeks. 
Murby. 2d. 

This is a useful little pamphlet, putting in an extremely simple 
and clear way the chief points in the various proposals for international 
reconstruction in the idea of a League of Nations. It is, as Mr. Aneurin 
Williams claims, ‘* well adapted to introduce and commend” the 
idea ‘** to the general reader.” Anyone who has not the time or 
knowledge necessary for a study of the minutiz of the different schemes 
will find in this pamphlet an adequate and intelligible treatment 
of the main proposals regarding the settlement of justiciable and 
non-justiciable disputes, the creation of a regular system of Inter- 
national Conferences, disarmament, the protection of small States, 
an International Executive, and the use of collective force and the 
ceonomic boycott. 


How to Ensure Future Peace. With a Preface 


by ANEURIN WILLI1AMs, M.P. 


THE CITY 


LTHOUGH an organ of ‘City opinion, the Statist 
usually contains a great deal with which intelligent 
people can agree, but in an article entitled “* When 

the War Ends,” which appeared in last week’s issue, in 
which it is pointed out that a capital levy seems inevitable 
if we are to reduce the Debt to any material extent, the 
statement is made that if the wealthy classes seriously 
object to such a levy, it is out of the question. The first 
suspicion that arises in the mind of the reader is that this 
observation is “‘ meant sarkastic’’; but the following 
extract does not seem to bear out this theory : 

We cannot expect to reduce the burden except by paying off 
debt. And how are we to set about paying that ? Is it seriously 
proposed to add to the taxation of the working classes and 
the lower middle classes when the interest rate alone will 
probably amount to 250 millions? Remember what a small 
effect even 10 millions a year applied as a Sinking Fund would 
have. And yet an additional 10 millions a year to taxation 
would be a serious proposal. We confess we see no satisfactory 
way of materially reducing the debt in the lifetime of the generation 
which has incurred it but by a levy upon the wealthy. Of course, if 





the wealthy seriously object, that is out of the question. Nobody 
would propose to tax a particular class if that class strongly re- 
monstrated. But we confess we do not believe that the wealthy 
would oppose the proposition when all the considerations are set 
clearly before them. We may mention, in support of our opinion, 
that the other day, when a discussion on the subject was raised in 
the House of Lords, one peer declared in favour of a levy upon the 
rich, and there was no very strong outcry from the rest of the House. 


One wonders how far the writer is prepared to apply his 
experiments. Would the Military Service Acts have 
stood his test? Or the Income Tax itself? 
* * x 

The report of Fraser and Chalmers, Ltd., the well-known 
makers of mining machinery and turbine plant, for the 
year ended June last is now out, and after providing for 
depreciation, excess and controlled profits taxation, shows 
a net profit of £36,174, as compared with £24,668 for the 
previous year. A dividend of 5 per cent. is declared, 
this being the first distribution since 1912. It looks as 
though the war has entirely pulled this company out of 
its difficulties, and the peace demand for its manufactures 
should be so considerable as to ensure its prosperity. When 
the previous year’s report appeared many people were 
disappointed at there being no dividend, and as at that time 
a definite prophecy was made in these notes, | venture to 
reproduce the following remarks, which appeared in this 
column on November 18th, 1916: 

As the ordinary shareholders have had no dividend since July, 1912, 
their disappointment is comprehensible, but they would be foolish 
to throw away their shares at their present price of about 29s. 6d. 
per £3 share. This is the class of company which is benefiting more 
from present circumstances than its balance-sheet reveals, and I 
shall be surprised if, a year hence, the quotation of the shares does 
not show an increase of fully 50 per cent. 

Meantime the £3 shares have been split into three shares 
of £1 each. The quotation of these shares is now 20s. 6d., 
which equals 61s. 6d. per £3 share. 


The best time to buy a share is often after the appearance 
of a report which, on account of the non-declaration of a 
dividend, causes disappointment among holders. Many 
investors on such an occasion sell their shares, with the result 
that the price falls; but people who then purchase shares 
benefit by the fact that the previous year’s profits have 
been retained in the business instead of having been dis- 
tributed to their predecessors. An interesting case of 
this description is that of the Duff Development Company, 
Ltd., which has had a chequered career. It owns extensive 
properties in the Kelentan district of the Malay Peninsula, 
and used to go in for gold dredging, saw-mill, and other 
businesses on which it consistently lost money. — For- 
tunately, the directors had the foresight some eleven 
years ago to start an active rubber-planting policy, which 
has been the salvation of the company. At the end of 
last year the accumulated losses were written off by means 
of a reduction in capital, which is now £246,235 in ordinary 
shares of 10s. each (10s. per share having been written off 
as lost), in addition to which there is £125,000 of 6 per cent. 
debenture stock. The first report since the reconstruction 
covers the fifteen months ended March 31st last, and after 
allowing for depreciation, ete., shows a net profit of £26,607 
for the fifteen months, as compared with a loss of £2,555 
for the year 1915. Although this profit is equal to a dividend 
of over 8 per cent. on the ordinary capital, the directors 
are carrying the whole amount forward to the current 
financial year. The company has about 5,000 acres under 
rubber, of which 3,500 were planted subsequently to 1910, 
so that each month should now show a great increase In 
production. For the fifteen months ended March 31st 
the production was 771,011 lbs., but the first seven months 
of the current financial year already show a production 
of 5€6,470 Ibs., and the current accounting period should 
show a profit equal to 15 per cent. on the ordinary capital, 
and should certainly bring forth a good dividend. Incredible 
as it may sound, the annual report of this company shows that 
the trustees for the debenture-holders rejoice in_ the title 
and name respectively of the Earl of Verulam and William 
Shakespeare. Emit Davies. 
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SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 


[NQUIRERS at The Fabian Bookshop, 25 Tothill Street, 
Westminster, S.W.1, can be supplied with particulars of the latest 
and most authoritative publications on any subject, and any book in 
print by whomsoever published will be sent by post or rail on receipt 
of remittance. The undermentioned books are recommended to those 
interested in Scientific Management :— 

THE WORKS MANAGER TO-DAY. By SIDNEY WEBB. 
net. Postage 5d. 

EFFICIENCY METHODS. By M.anp A.D.McKIntop. 4s. 6d. net. 
Postage 5d. 

PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT. 5s. net. Postage 
5d. SHOP MANAGEMENT. By F. W. Taytor. 5s. net. 
Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT AND LABOUR. By Hoxie. 7s. 6d. 
net. Postage 5d. 

SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT: A COLLECTION OF THE MORE 
SIGNIFICANT ARTICLES DESCRIBING THE TAYLOR 
SYSTEM OF MANAGEMENT. By CLARENCE B. THOMPSON. 
17s. net. Postage 6d. 

THE ROWAN PREMIUM BONUS SYSTEM OF PAYMENT BY 
RESULTS. By W. ROWAN THOMSON. §s. net. Postage 5d. 


38. 6d. 


OFFICE APPLIANCES & AIDS TO EFFICIENCY. 


“SU-TALL" SYSTEMS SOLVE SYSTEM SECRETS. 
A PPLY for illustrated Catalogue List 50A of General Office 


++ Systems and Office and Library Furniture. Largest stocks in the 
City of London. Send a post card NOW! 
JouNson Taytor & Co., 
31, “Su-tall’’ Corner, 
Fore Street, London, E.C. 2. 


THE MULTIPOST STAMP AFFIXING MACHINE. 


T° prove to you how necessary is a reliable Postage or 

Insurance Stamp Affixing and Counting Machine, we are willing 
to send a MULTIPOST to you for 5 days’ free trial in your own office, 
on receipt of request. Say whether Postage or Insurance required, 
and {6 or £5 (the 45 has no counting device). Stamps in roll form 
obtainable at ANY Post Office.—THE MERKHAM TRADING Co., LrpD., 
329 (N.S.) High Holborn, W.C. 


SHANNON EFFICIENCY DESKS & FILING CABINETS. 
EVERY device for the efficient conduct of and comfort in 

the Office is provided by the SHANNON, LIMITED, who 
are the recognised Leaders of the world’s Filing and Card Indexing 
Systems. Desks, Cabinets, Safes are fitted with Record Files, and a 
visit to their Showrooms at Ropemaker Street (close to Moorgate 
Street Station) is both interesting and instructive. Tel. : L. Wall, 1533. 





ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINES. 
FLLIOTT MACHINES can address your envelopes, 
wrappers, &c., RAPIDLY and WITHOUT MISTAKES. Upwards 
of 1,000 different addresses per hour, according to size of machine and 
class of work, addressing automatically from a card index.—THE 
HAYWARD Co., 2 Clerkenwell Green, London, E.C. 





LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 
RATAN TATA DEPARTMENT OF 


SOCIAL SCIENCE AND ADMINISTRATION. 


Head of the Department: Proressor E. J. URWICK. 


The Department gives a general course of training for Social Work extending over 
one or two years. The Department has also arranged a special nine months’ course of 
training for Welfare Supervisors, in co-operation with the Welfare and Health Section 
of the Ministry of Munitions. 

For full particulars apply to the Secretary, London School of Economics and 
Political Science, Clare Market, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 


UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW. 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL STUDY AND TRAINING. 


A two years’ course of training is given, qualifying for a diploma. This comprises 
lectures and practical work, and is suitable for various branches of public and social 
Service, including Factory Welfare Supervision. 

Miss H. Srory, Hon. Secretary, 30 Lilybank Gardens, Glasgow. 





AST LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), Mile End 
Road, E.1. Universirry Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicine, and ENGINEER- 

m inc for Men and Women, Fee 10 guineas a year. Calendar post free from 
EGISTRAR. 


HE CAMBRIDGE TRAINING COLLEGE FOR WOMEN. 
Recognised by the Board of Education as a Training College for Secondary 
Teachers. Principal: Miss M. H. WOOD, M.A. (London), Litt.D. (Dublin); 

Classical Tripos, Cambridge; Girton College A residential College providing a 
year's professipnal training for secondary teachers. The Course includes preparation 
for the Cambridge Teachers’ Certificate (Theory and Practice) and for the Teachers 
Diploma of the London University. Ample opportunity is given for practice in teaching 
Science, Languages, Mathematics, and other subjects in schools in Cambridge 
The New Term begins January 15th. Fees 75 guineas and 65 guineas. 

Particulars as to qualifications for admission, scholarships, bursaries, and loan fund 
may be obtained on application to the Principat, Training College, Wollaston Road, 
Cambridge. 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS. 

WEST KENSINGTON. Training College for Teachers. President: Rt. Hon. 

Sir William Mather, LL.D, ; Chairman and Hon. Treasurer: Mr. C. G. Monte- 

fiore, M.A. : Secretary: Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, M.A-——For information concerning 
Scholarships and Loan Fund apply to the Principal, Miss Lawrence. 


OLLEGE OF SWEDISH REMEDIAL EXERCISES, MASSAGE, 
AND MEDICAL ELECTRICITY.—Students are prepared for the Examinations 
in the above subjects held by the Incorporated Society. Practical experience is 

gained at two large London Hospitals.—For further particulars apply to A. W. Brown, 
36 Pembridge Villas, London, W. 11. Telephone, 3948 Park. 


SPECIAL TRAINING FOR WOMEN WORKERS. 


ITY OF LONDON LYING-IN HOSPITAL MIDWIFERY 
SCHOOL, City Road, E.C. 1.—Medical Students admitted to Hospital Practice 
with Operative Midwifery and Obstetrical Complications. Pupils trained as 

Midwives and Monthly Nurses, in accordance with Central Midwives Board Regula 
tions. Certificates awarded as required by Examining Bodies. Private Wards for 
paying patients.—For prospectus apply to E. Lionet Brown, Secretary. 


‘THE PRINCESS CHRISTIAN COLLEGE FOR NURSERY 
NURSES, Withington, Lancs. Residential Training, with a special view to 
Infant Welfare Work, is now given at this College to well-educated gentlewomen 

One year’s training. This training is recognised by the Royal Sanitary Institute. 


I NFANT WELFARE WORK.—To meet the present demand for 

Infant Welfare Workers, the Association of Infant Welfare and Maternity Centres, 

4 Tavistock Square, London, W.C., has opened an Employment Bureau, licensed 

by the London County Council. The Bureau will give advice and help to enquirers 

A nominal fee of 2s. ischarged to applicants who are not members, and this covers a 
period of three months. 

ORD MAYOR TRELOAR HOSPITAL (For CrippLep CHILDREN), 
A.ton, Hants. PROBATIONERS are received at the above Hospital at the age 
of 18 years, and in exceptional circumstances at the age of 17. The training is for 

three years, and is valuable to those intending to become fully-trained Nurses, but who 
are too young for General Training. Candidates must be well educated and refined 
Salary £8, £12, £16, with board, lodging, uniform, and laundry.—Particulars will be sent 
on application to the Marron 





SCHOOLS. 


THE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 
17 Finchley Road, St. John’s Wood, N.W. 8. 


HE LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL has opened as an experiment 

to offer a first-class MODERN EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air 

Classes, Eurhythmics, Swedish Drill, Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, 
Singing, Drawing, Painting, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Fine Laundry, Handi- 
crafts. Boarders taken, who do some share of the service of the house. Co-education 
during Preparatory age. Prospectus from the Principal, Miss K. Manvi_te. Next term 
begins January 16th. 


S*; MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 
Prospectus on application to Miss ALICE J. ROBINSON, late Scholar of Newn 
ham College (Historical Tripos) and of the Maria Grey Training College. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 








AUTHORS’ MSS. and TYPEWRITING of every 
description accurately and promptly executed. Shorthand- 
Typists rovided. Meetings, Lectures, Sermons  reported.— 


METROPOLITAN TYPING OFFICE (G. Allen), 27 Chancery Lane. 
Tel.: Central 1565. 


PPLES, ROOT VEGETABLES, etc., DIRECT TO TOWN 

CONSU MERS,.—Box of 28 lbs. good cooking apples, 8/6; sack of mixed potatoes, 

onions, carrots, turnips, etc. (56]bs.), 9/-, carriage paid free within London railway 
delivery limits. Cash with order.—Full particulars from Campripce Foop CuLtureé 
Society, Ltd., 3 St. Mary's Passage, Cambridge. 


POrUL Aston QUESTION and Birth Control. Post free 2d. 


—Mactuusian LeaGue, Queen Anne's Chambers, Westminster, S.W. 1, 





SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


The yearly subscription to Tak New STATESMAN, 
including all Supplements and postage, is 26/- 
inland, 30/- abroad; half-yearly, 15/- inland, 
16/6 foreign. Quarterly subscriptions fro rata. 
All communications respecting Subscriptions 
should be addressed to the Publisher, 10 Great 
Queen Street, Kingsway, W.C. 2. 
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The World Rebuilt 


By WALTER WALSH, D.D. 
Cr. 8vo, Stiff Paper Covers, 2s. 6d. net. 
Towards restoring our shattered civilisation, sets forth 
Hans Christian Andersen’s well-known project of a World- 
Capital and Paul Otlet’s scheme of a World Charter. 


The Land or Revolution 


By R. LL. OUTHWAITE, M.P. Cr. 8vo, Paper Covers, 
Is. net. 


The Way Forward: Three 


Articles on Liberal Policy 


By Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, with an Introduction 
- the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY OF FALLODEN, 
c.G. 


. Demy 8vo, Paper Covers, Is. net. 
The Land: A Plea 


By JOHN GALSWORTHY. Demy 8vo, 6d. uct. 


America and Freedom: | The 


Statements of President Wilson on the War 
Preface by the Rt. Hon. VISCOUNT GREY OF 
FALLODEN, K.G. Demy 8vo, is. net. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Rebels and Reformers 


By ARTHUR and DOROTHEA PONSONBY. 
Cr. 8vo, with 12 Portraits, 6s. uet. 
This is the first book to bring within the reach of young 
people and workers who have little time for historical study 
the lives of such notable figures as Savonarola, Giordano 
Bruno, Lloyd Garrison, and Tolstoy. 


The Other War 


Chapters by JOHN HILTON, P. H. KERR, ALEC 
LOVEDAY, HAROLD MESS and JOSEPH THORP, on 
Some Causes of Class Misunderstanding. 

Cr. 8vo, Paper Covers, 1s. net. 


“I Appeal unto Cesar” 


The Case of the Conscientious 
Objector 
By Mrs. HENRY HOBHOUSE. With Introduction 


by Prof. GILBERT MURRAY, and Notes by the 
Earl of SELBORNE, Lord PARMOOR, Lord HUGH 
CECIL, M.P., and Lord HENRY BENTINCK, M.P. 
4th Edition. 1s. net. Post free rs. 2d. 
** This little book has stirred me deeply. I urge one and all to read it.” 
—JOHN GALSWORTHY in The Observer. 


TOWARDS INDUSTRIAL FREEDOM 


Cr. 8vo, Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 


By EDWARD CARPENTER. 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 


‘This new work, consisting of a series of papers on the subject of the new organisations and new principles which 
will, it is hoped, be established in the world of industry after the war, will be eagerly welcomed by all thoughtful people. 


An Historical and 


Rates of Postage Analytical Study 


By A. D. SMITH, B.Sc. (Econ.), of the Secretary’s 
Office, G.P.O., London. With Introduction by the 
Rt. Hon. HERBERT SAMUEL, M.P., Postmaster- 
General 1910-14 and 1915-16. 
Demy 8vo, Cloth, 16s. net. 
The history of the various rates of postage—letter rate, 
book rate, newspaper rate, parcel rate, etc—in the United 
Kingdom, Canada, the United States, France, and Germany 
is traced in detail for each country. 


Cordwainer Ward in the City 


of London: Its History and Topography 


Past and Present sy A. CHARLES KNIGHT. 
With Illustrations and Maps. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 


The Making of Women: 


Oxford Essays in Feminism 


By A. MAUDE ROYDEN and Others. Edited by 
VICTOR GOLLANCZ. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 

“A brilliant book . . . undoubtedly one of the most serious and 
responsible contributions to an entrancing subject.’"—The Common Cause. 


The Scottish Women’s Hos- 
ital at the French Abbey of 


oyaumont By ANTONIO DE NAVARRO. 
Demy 8vo, fully Illustrated, 7s.6d.net. [In preparation. 
This work represents a record of the only hospital in 
France run entirely by women, The first portion is an 
exhaustive history of the abbey ; the second portion the oniy 
complete record of the hospital achievement. 


DEMOCRACY AF 


By J. A. HOBSON. 


Cr. 8vo, Cloth, 


“ An original criticism of society as well as a summons to democracy to save itself. 


be attentively listened to in these days.”"—Daily News & Leader. 
Cr. 8vo, TWO 


The Rayner-Slade Amalgamation 


By J.S. FLETCHER. 

“ Exciting enough to make one anxious to read on to the last line of the 

last e, and the dénouement contains exactly the element of surprise 
the reader insists upon in these days.’"—Weekly Dispatch. 


NEW 


Philosophy 


NOVELS. 6s. 


, 


A New Volume in “‘ The Library of Philosophy.’ 


Elements of Constructive 


By J. S..MACKENZIE, Litt.D., 
Hon. LL.D. 

Emeritus Professor of Logic and Philosophy in Univer- 

sity College, Cardiff. Demy 8vo, Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 


Japan at the Cross Roads 


By A. M. POOLEY. Demy 8vo, tos. 6d. net. 


* Extremely critical and of exceptional interest.’’—Daily News & Leader. 
**4 book which is arrestingly candid and absorbingly interesting.” 
—Glasgow Herald. 


The Path to Rome 


A Description of a Walk from Lorraine. By HILAIRE 
BELLOC. With 80 Illustrations by the Author. 
Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 3s.6d.net. Postage 5d. 
** Quite the most sumptuous embodiment of universal gaiety and erratic 
wisdom that has been written.’’"—The World. 


Nights in Town By THOMAS BURKE. 


Popular Edition. Cr. 8vo, 2s.net. Postage 4d. 
“ A very wonderful and weird book.” —Daily Sketch. 


Mountain Meditations: And 
Some Subjects of the Day and the War 


By L. LIND-AF-HAGEBY. Cr. 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
These ‘‘ Meditations ’’ are devoted to some of the great 
problems which the war has raised. 


“A London Autobiography 


TER THE WAR 


4s. 6d. net. 


It is important that so valiant a missionary of freedom should 


each. 


The Song of the Stars By ALEC HOLMES 


“A story worth reading; the dexterous handling of the different per- 
sonalities is a pleasantly fresh piece of Indian portraiture.”"—The Times. 
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